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THE DEMOCRATIC CAMEL. 
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First the Camel was allowed to intrude his head, then his neck; now—will he be able to force his body in, and the occupant out? 
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THE QUESTION BEFORE THE 
COUNTRY. 
r¥ WO things have been made perfectly 
evident since the passage of the Port- 
TER resolution. One is that the action of 
the House is the beginning of an attack 
upon the title of the President, and the oth- 
er that the attack becomes necessarily the 
immediate and paramount question. This 
is inevitable, for the movement is one of 
revolution. It can settle nothing, but it 
can unsettle every thing. It is fatal to ev- 
ery industrial interest, and to the tranquil- 
lity and prosperity of the country, and offers 
nothing whatever but prolonged excitement 
and agitation and possible civil commotion. 
Mr. Porrer said that he meant no attack 
upon the Presidential title, but a resolution 
to that effect was voted down in the Demo- 
cratic caucus, and the whole proceeding is a 
challenge to the country. The Democratic 
House has raised an issue that for the time 
supersedes every other. The question of 
attempting the removal of the President is 
made the issue of the Congressional elec- 
tions as much as that of war or peace would 
be raised in England by a dissolution of 
Parliament. The Democratic House having 
2lmost unanimously committed itself to be- 
ginning a proceeding which is ridiculous if 
not revolutionary, it is evident that a Dem- 
ocratic success in the elections would be in- 
terpreted as a popular ratification of the 
movement, and the consequence is evident. 
It is not- of the slightest importance what 
personal interest may be paramount in the 
inatter, and it is amusing to see the merbid 
eagerness With which Mr. TILDEN’s hand is 
supposed to be revealed by the course of 
events. Undoubtedly the movement has 
his approval, if it is not the result of bis 
instigation. But it transcends al) personal 
considerations. It involves the pesceful 
acquiescence of the country in “ vonstitu- 
tional settlement of a disputed Presidential 
election, and it is therefore a question not 
for passionate partisan appeal, but for patri- 
otic union. 

The facts can not be too constantly recited 
and remembered. The dispute that follow- 
ed the election of 1876 was irremediable ex- 
cept by a common understanding between 
the two parties. This seemed to be hope- 
Jess, so inflamed was party fury, until, to the 
joy and relief of the country, the settlement 
of the question was left to the Electoral 
Commission. That body did not assume to 
settle the right and wrong of the election, 
but deciding upon general principles what, 
acting with all the powers of Congress, it 
had a right to do, it awarded the Presidency 
to Mr. Hayes. Congress accepted its de- 
cision, and Mr. Hayes, with the assent of 
Congress, was constitutionally inaugurated. 
He is thus as much the constitutional Presi- 
dent as any of his predecessors, and he can 
be removed only in the way that the Con- 
stitution authorizes. No proceedings of a 
subsequent Congress, except in the form of 
impeachment, could constitutionally invali- 
date his title. But an investigation aiming 
to show frauds that vitiated the election 
could have no other effect, if successful, than 
to throw doubt upon the title. Ifthat were 
the sole object sought, the result would be 
a public excitement and disturbance for no 
purpose whatever. If that were not the 
object, the only other possible intention 
would be Congressional refusal to recognize 
a President whose title was declared by it 
to be invalid, and that would be naked rev- 
olution. This is the ultimate significance 
of the action taken by the House, and noth- 
ing is plainer than that it involves the pos- 
sibility of immense mischief. The universal 
feeling of good citizens every where is that 
the question of the election of 1876 was hap- 
pily settled by a common agreement, and 

that Congress should now take care that 
such a dispute shall not again arise. In- 
stead of doing this plain duty, the House 
proposes to re-open that dispute, and does 





nothing whatever to prevent its recurrence 
hereafter. 

It is evident, we say, that the results may 
be exceedingly grave. The power of par- 
ty spirit is shown in the virtual upanim- 
ity of the Democratic majority, and in the 
refusal to allay public apprehension by the 
passage of a resolution declaring that the 
title should not be questioned. Yet even 
if such a resolution were passed, the spirit 
which unites the party in authorizing the 
investigation would push it to the next 
logical step. The appeal of the situation, 
therefore, is to the patriotic good sense of 
the country. It is for that to determine. 
whether the question of a Presidential elec- 
tion once constitutionally settled shall be 
reopened except in the courts of law, and 
whether the Presidential title is to be as- 
sailable by any party majority in Congress 
that may choose to attack it. It is simply 
silly to insist that the only object of the 
present movement is to ascertain whether 
frauds were committed. There is certainly 
no need of proving that frauds were commit- 
ted, if the only purpose be legislation to dis- 
pose of the consequences of fraud hereafter. 
li is evident enough that fraud is possible, 
and that there is no present method of ad- 
justing the consequent disputes that may 
arise. To provide this method is the duty of 
Congress, and not to endeavor to prove frauds 
which, if they are proved, can now be made 
“operative” upon the title of the President by 
action of Congress only by revolution. This 
is an issue which has been raised by party 
action, but which must be met by patriotic 
union. The Presidential dispute of 1876 
having been solemnly settled by the com- 
mon consent of both parties in Congress, 
and by the ratification of Congress law- 
fully given, can not now be re-opened by 
Congress under any pretense, without the 
most dangerous disturbance of the govern- 
ment and of the public mind, which is fatal 
to the confidence upon which a return to 
industrial activity and general prosperity 
depends. Should the Democrats carry the 
autumn elections upon this programme of 
revolution, Congress at its next session 
would hold that the country had sanction- 
ed revolutionary action, and constitutional 
liberty in the United States would be ex- 
posed to a severer strain than it has yet ex- 
perienced. 





“ALL RIGHT. DE SAUTY.” 


WHEN the Atlantic cable was first laid, 
the only message that seemed to be traiis- 
missible was: “All right. De Savry.” 
Every morning this consolatory but singu- 
larly uninstructive news was posted, until 
the daily and laughable “all right” ended 
in the all wrong which for a time closed the 
experiment. This old joke is revived by a 
Democratic paper, which, with all the solem- 
nity of DE SaurTy, says of the present Presi- 
dential electoral method, “The system is all 
right as it stands.” Perhaps so, but nobody 
can tell how it does stand. The joint rule of 
1865, as was constantly reiterated last year, 
provided that no vote to which objection 
was made should be counted without the 
concurrent vote of the two Houses. The 
Senate, however, has withdrawn from that 
rule, and will not now observe it. Has it 
no right to do this, and is the rule still 
in force until renounced by both Houses? 
That is an open question. Perhaps it “is 
all right as it stands.” But how does it 
stand? Congress last year was of opinion 
that the matter did not stand safely, and it 
wisely took action, accordingly, by the cre- 
ation of the Electoral Commission. That 
body discharged its duty, and is dissolved. 
The situation of 1876-77 has returned. The 
Senate has withdrawn from the joint rule 
of 1865. The House has not. If a vote is 
challenged in the convention of the two 
Houses in 1881, what is to be done? “The 
system is all right as it stands.” But how 
does it stand? Shall the vote be counted 
if the House objects and the Senate insists, 
or vice versa? May either body withdraw, 
and refuse to complete the count? There 
is no provision whatever upon the subject, 
and De Savty throws no light upon it by 
cheerfully announcing that “the system is 
all right.” 

If the system be all right, it is right as it 
now stands in the Constitution. But if that 
be so, there can be no objection offered to 
any certificate that the President of the 
Senate chooses to open. The system which 
is “all right as it stands” provides for no 
challenge or question of any kind. The cer- 
tificates are to be sent to the President of 
the Senate, and he, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, is to 
open them, and the votes are then to be 
counted. That is all the provision. And 
if this be “all right as it stands,” and all- 
sufficient, not only can neither House ques- 
tion any certificate that the President of 
the Senate may open, but he can not choose 
in the matter, and must open all that come 
to him duly signed and certified. » The Con- 





stitution gives him no authority to discrim- 
inate between two or more such certificates. 
Common-sense and the necessity of the case 
may require a choice to be made by some- 
body, but the Constitution izes no 
such emergency. If “the system is all right 
as it stands,” there is no guarantee against 
any kind of fraud or irregularity. If it “is 
all right as it stands,” every certified vote 
must be counted. This is mere imbecility. 
But if a decision may be made between two 
certificates from the same State, even the 
stupidest DE SauTy can see that the system 
is not “all right as it stands.” 

The constitutional provision in this, as in 
other cases, presupposes legislation. There 
can be no common understanding without 
it. In the beginning of the newspaper de- 
bate upon the subject, after the election of 
1876, Mr. PoTTER, the mover of the present 
investigating resolution, took the ground 
that as the House, in case of non-election, is 
to elect the President, it must satisfy itself, 
independently of the Senate, whether there 
had been an election. There is not a word 
in the Constitution implying such a course. 
It was simply the inference of Mr. PoTTER. 
A hundred other people made a hundred 
other inferences, and, with all the confidence 
of De Sauty and the vehemence of the pa- 
per that we quote, insisted that “the system 
is all right as it stands.” “As it stands,” and 
without legislative or constitutional provis- 


ion, it is a system of civil war. There is no- 


practical necessity of more pressing impor- 
tance than that of not leaving it “as it 
stands,” and the omission of Congress to 
provide a method of settling the obvious 
questions that must arise in the final count 
will be a criminal disregard of duty. “The 
system” that “is all right as it stands” has 
been seen to be wrong and dangerous from 
the beginning. This was apparent in the 
great debate upon the subject at the be- 
ginning of the century. The best commen- 
tators on the Constitution admit it. Re- 
cent debates in Congress concede it, and at 
the close of WASHINGTON’s second term, 
when parties for the first time appeared in 
a Presidential election, FisHER AMEs said, 
in 1796, speaking of the electoral votes, 
“ Perhaps some may be illegal and excluded. 
What a question this last would be if made 
when the two Houses convened! How 
could it be debated or adjusted? 4 la Po- 
logne?......A contested vote for President, 
when the two Houses meet to count the 
votes, would realize in an instant our worst 
forebodings.” 





OUR NEUTRAL DUTIES. 


THE reported purchases of large steamers 
in the interest of the Russian government 
have naturally turned attention to our neu- 
tral duties—duties of whose prompt and 
full performance the United States have al- 
ways been justly proud. There is a mis- 
taken impression that our neutral obliga- 
tions do not come into play until there is 
actual war. But Mr. CALEB CUSHING, in a 
recent interview with a correspondent of the 
Herald, corrected this error. ‘The obliga- 
tions of neutrality,” he said, “ whether re- 
garded in the light of the law of nations or 
of statute, are of constant force, in time of 


‘peace as well as in time of war, so that if 


the acts of the Cimbria involve just imputa- 
tion of constituting acts of war, she would 
be just as much subject to animadversion 
as if there had been a declaration of war 
between Great Britain and Russia.” The 
rules governing neutral action which are 
laid down in the Treaty of Washington were 
declared at the time to be substantially 
those that had always marked our conduct. 
England objected to them, but agreed to 
observe them hereafter. These rules are 
very stringent. The treaty says: 


“A neutral government is bound, First, to use due 
diligence to prevent the fitting out, arming, or equip- 
ping, within its jurisdiction, of any vessel which it has 
reasonable ground to believe is intended to cruise or 
carry on war against a power with which it is at peace ; 
and also to use like diligence te prevent the departure 
from its jurisdiction of any vessel intended to cruise 
or carry on war as above, such vessel having been spe- 
cially adapted in whole or in part, within such jurisdic- 
tion, to warlike use. 

“ Secondly, not to permit or suffer either belligerent 
to make use of its ports or_waters as the base of naval 
operations against the other, or for the purpose of the 
renewal or augmentation of military supplies, or arms, 
or the recruitment of men. 

“ Thirdly, to exercise due diligence in its own ports 
and waters, and as to all persons within its jurisdiction, 
to prevent any violation of the foregoing obligations 
and duties.” 


These rules substantially re-affirm our 
Neutrality Laws of 1818, which provide that 


“every person who, within the limits of the United 
States, fits out and arms, or attempts to fit out and arm, 
or procures to be fitted out and armed, or knowingly 
is concerned in the furnishing, fitting out, or arming 
of any vessel, with the intent that such vessel shall be 
employed in the service of any foreign prince or state, 
or of any colony, district, or people, to cruise or com- 
mit hostilities against the subjects, citizens, or prop- 
erty of any foreign prince or state, or of any colony, 
district, or-_people, with whom the United States are at 
peace, or who issues or delivers a commission, within 
the territory or jurisdiction of the United States, for 
any vessel, to the intent that she may be so employed, 





and 
more than three years; and every such 


not 
vessel, with her tackle, apparel, furni 
er with all materials, aun wa —_. 
which may have been procured for the building and 


The Pall Mall Gazette attempts to limi 
the force of the treaty rules rw ae that 
they define the duties of a neutral state 
but that a state is not neutral until war 
actually begins. The Neutrality Law, how- 
ever, is unmistakable, and it is clear that 
if the Government has reasonable ground to 
believe that any ship is being fitted out, 
armed, or equipped in any port of the coun- 
try for the purpose of cruising against a 
power with which we are at peace, it is 
bound to prevent its escape. The Govern- 
ment, of course, must be the judge of such 
grounds, subject to future reclamations. 
The purchase of vessels, however, is not 
such a ground. During the late Russian 
and Turkish war, Turkey bought arms in 
the United States and ships in England 
without complaint from Russia, and if Rus- 
sian agents are now buying vessels in this 
country, it is no violation of our laws. But 
if a belligerent power may lawfully buy 
ships and arms within our jurisdiction, and 
neither the ships nor the arms can be de- 
tained separately, it is evident that all that 
is necessary for the evasion of the law is to 
get them out separately, and then to put 
the arms upon the ship on the open sea. 

Fortunately there can be no doubt that 
the neutral duties of the United States, in 
case of war between Russia and Great Brit- 
ain, will be most honorably observed, and 
that the law of 1818 and the rules of the 
treaty will be carefully and impartially en- 
forced. It is, however, obvious that, con- 
sidering the enormous extent of our coast 
and the relations of national and State au- 
thority, we have undertaken by the three 
rules of the treaty a very difficult task, and 
it is a fair question whether, as the Pall 
Mall Gazette says, the word “neutral” in the 
treaty has not given Russia, in the present 
case, a great advantage. 





DECORATION-DAY. 


It is unfortunate that a Decoration-day 
celebration which this year might have had 
peculiar significance from the attitude of 
the Administration, should be marred by the 
intense party movement against the happy 
Presidential settlement of last year. The 
President, in pursuance of his view of con- 
stitutional duty no less than in obedience 
to a wise statesmanship, is identified with 
a policy which promised to do much to close 
the era of angry sectionalism which neces- 
sarily interferes with a normal political con- 
dition. The desperate attempts to insist 
upon courses which are not only unreason- 
able in themselves, but which have been 
shown not to be sustained by public opinion, 
were necessarily spending their force, and 
the frank and generous words of Southern 
soldiers in Northern cities and in Congress 
expressed a sentiment which was significant. 
It was fairly to be expected that on the day 
of remembrance, which is this year to. be 
kept with unusual observance, there would 
be a voice which would show the return of 
true patriotic feeling. 

This just expectation has been frastrated 
by the Porrer assault upon reviving »a- 
tional good feeling. Yet although the party 
lash whipped in the whole Democratic vote, 
with one or two exceptions, it is noticeable 
that the most intelligent opposition to the 
attack within the Democratic party came 
from Mr. StePHENs, of Georgia, and Mr. 
MILLts, of Texas. United as the party front 
appears, it is undoubtedly true that the 
judgment of many of the Southern Demo- 
crats is hostile to the re-opening of the 
question. This opposition, however, will 
yield to the party momentum, just as any 
declaration of limitation of the scope of tlie 
movement would yield; and as the streng' bh 
of the party is in its Southern contingevt, 
the first effect of the movement is to draw 
sharply the old sectional lines. This is 4 
result which Mr. STEPHENS foresaw and dep- 
recated, and every patriotic citizen will share 
his feeling. The revolutionary movement 
in the House, however, it must be remem- 
bered, was not begun by the Southern Dem- 
ocrats, but by the Northern Democratic 
friends of Mr. TILDEN. It is there that the 
original responsibility lies. The movement 
was supported, however, by the Southern 
vote, and Decoration-day, which might have 
inspired so much kindly sympathy, will now 
but recall more vividly the old sectional 
hatreds, and emphasize the fact that the 
spirit of the Administration is not that 
of those who have gained much from its 
wisdom. i 

That spirit, however, is none the less wise. 
Before the war a pronounced antislavery 
man was not safe in a Slave State, and a 
Republican party organization was not tol- 
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ted. But it was not therefore held that 
sisieens of the Slave States ought to be 
treated with the same intolerance when 
they came among Us. The Roman Church 
scorns religious liberty, and, where it has 
its own way, maintains ecclesiastical des- 
potism. But it is not therefore argued 
that in communities where it has not the 
power, the liberty which the Roman Church 
denies should be denied to it. The spirit in 
which the Administration has treated the 
Southern question is not put in the wrong 
because Southern Democratic sentiment 
does not at once respond to it. The wisest 
English statesmanship in Ireland did not 
immediately repress crime and produce a 
prosperous and intelligent and happy peo- 
ple, but it would be very absurd to conclude 
that therefore it was a foolish and not a 
wise sta ip. Administrations are 
admirable in the degree that in the treat- 
ment of great questions they trust great 
principles, and rely upon moral laws in pol- 
itics as men confide in natural laws in nav- 
igation. The course indicated by the Ad- 
ministration is as sure to secure a good 
mutual understanding at last as an eastward 
course from the American coast is sure to 
bring the ship at last to Europe. The ob- 
servation taken on this Decoration-day will 
not be as encouraging as some sanguine 
souls had anticipated. But the course is 
none the less wisely taken. 





LIES. 


THe papers that favor revolution will 
constantly report that the President is ter- 
rified, and would gladly make terms. The 
first volley of such stories was simultaneous- 
ly disposed of by the fullest and most cir- 
cumstantial contradiction. The President 
knows that he is the constitutional Execu- 
tive, and can be constitutionally disturbed 
only by impeachment or by process oflaw. A 
vote of Congress denying his title would be 
of no more constitutional effect than a vote 
of Congress denying the title of the Mayor 
of New York. Con indeed, might re- 
fuse to acknowledge him, and might recog- 
nize Mr. TILDEN or Mr. HENRY CLay DEAN 
as President. But that would be mere an- 
archy. Mr. Hayes has, therefore, no more 
personal interest in the result than every 
other loyal and law-respecting citizen. He 
will make no bargains with hostile Demo- 
crats or hostile Republicans. In this con- 
test he does not represent a party. He is 
the representative of the constitutional con- 
tinuance of the government. He did noth- 
ing before his inauguration, and he has done 
nothing since, unworthy an honest man and 
a lawful Chief Magistrate. All stories that 
he has sought to placate Republicans who 
are angry with his independence, or Demo- 
crats who are mad for the spoils, may be at 
once branded as false, as the first have been 
proved to be. 





A BUNCOMBE DEBATE. 


THE project to place General SHIELDs on 
the retired list was very accurately described 
by Senator EpMunDs. The Democratic par- 
ty refused to appoint him to one of the offices 
of the House, although he was a Union sol- 
dier and a kind of representative of the Irish 
interest, and preferred to him a soldier who 
had fought on the other side. That was its 
own affair. The party may, of course, dis- 
tribute such honors as it chooses; but it 
must not expect the Senate of the United 
States to help it out of its own blunders. 
Having, from the party point of view, con- 
temned an Irish soldier, it was necessary to 
placate the supposed Irish indignation, and 
therefore the proposition was made to place 
General SHIELDS on the retired list, with 
good pay. The object was evident. It was, 
as Senator EpMuNps said, a mere attempt 
to rectify a party blunder. He had no doubt 
that General SHieLps had been a good citi- 
zen and a brave soldier, but so had thou- 
sands of other people all over the country, 
every one of whom had the same claim to 
the charity that was proposed for General 
SHIELDs. 


This was the simple truth, and should 
have disposed of the matter. However mer- 
itorious the services of General SHIELDS, or 
however destitute his condition, there was 
no reason for selecting him for relief and 
leaving scores as equally meritorious and 
needy unprovided for. But instead of de- 
feating the bill for this conclusive reason, 
Senator SARGENT moved to amend it by 
adding the name of General Grant, and re- 
tiring him on fall pay. Then followed a 
lively Buncombe debate, which concealed all 
the actual motives and ~uainsprings. The 
argument against the Grant amendment 
Was that SHIELDS was poor and old, and 
had asked for the relief, while GRANT was 
heither old nor poor, and had not asked re- 
lief, but had been highly honored at home, 
and was now feasting with foreign kings 
and princes. There was a great deal of 
good feeling expressed for General GRANT 


on all sides. Mr. BLaine warmly supported 
the amendment upon the ground of Grant’s 
great services, and Mr. Hirt made merry 
over the willingness in certain quarters to 
retire the general, while his own greatest 
objection to that gentleman was that he 
would not retire. Mr. Epmunps and Mr. 
Dayiw Davis called attention to the law 
which provided for retirement after forty 
years’ service, while General SHreLps had 
served but a very few years. Mr. VoORHEES 
renewed the appeal for him on the ground 
of poverty, and many Senators agreed that 
they would gladly vote for relief to General 
GRANT should he ever become poor, and not- 
ably Mr. WITHERS, who said, “Should pov- 
erty ever come upon him the soldiers who 
surrendered to him at Appomattox Court- 
house, and who were told by him to take 
their horses home with them to cultivate 
the crops, would remember those words.” 
Finally Senator THURMAN, who called the 
bill “ exceptional,” moved to amend by sim- 
ply making it increase General SHIELDs’s 
pension. This was lost, and the bill was 
defeated, although it is thought that an in- 
crease may yet pass. 

The whole affair is as striking an illus- 
tration of Buncombe politics as even this 
Congress has furnished, and the better men 
in both Houses must acknowledge the rea- 
son of the impatient wish expressed on ev- 
ery side that Congress would “git up and 
git.” 


A KNAVE TO BE DISCOVERED. 


THERE was a curious illustration of the 
audacity of dishonesty in a discovery made 
in the last moment of the recent session of 
the New York Legislature. One of the 
most important acts of the session was the 
passage of the Public Burdens Bill—a law 
which, among other things, authorized the 
reduction of “salaries not protected by the 
Constitution.” After the bill had passed 
both Houses, and had gone to the Executive 
Chamber for the Governor’s consideration, 
it was found that the words “and by stat- 
utes” had been introduced after those that 
we have just quoted. The effect was to 
exempt from reduction not only constitu- 
tional salaries, but all those, also, which are 
named by State laws, thus defeating one of 
the chief purposes of the bill. The knavery 
was fortunately discovered in time, but the 
only remedy was the passage of a concur- 
rent resolution asking the Governor to re- 
turn the bill, then to reconsider the vote by 
which it had been passed, to strike out the 
interpolated words, and again to pass the 
bill. This was promptly done, but of course 
at the expense of much valuable time. 

It is evident that the most monstrous 
wrong could be done by such interpolations. 
It is not the first time that they have oc- 
curred in the New York Assembly, but it 
should certainly be the last. From the mo- 
ment a bill as finally read is passed it should 
be in the charge of some one responsible 
person, who should be held strictly answer- 
able in smarting penalties for any trickery 
of this kind. However loose the present 
system may be, some one person was proba- 
bly responsible for the safe custody of the 
bill, and his name should be published in 
order that no such important charge should 
be confided to him hereafter. 








HINDOO TROOPS. 


Tue debate in the British Parliament 
upon the summons of the Sepoy troops from 
India to Europe is of great significance. In 
an article in which it acknowledges the 
splendid audacity of Lord BEACONSFIELD 
in breaking through all the traditions that 
have marked the relations of India and 
England, the London Spectator says: “No 
such alteration in the position of this coun- 
try as a fighting power has occurred since 
she substituted regular regiments for train- 
bands and feudal retainers; and it is one 
which imperatively demands the grave con- 
sideration of Parliament as the deliberative 
body of the kingdom, and altogether irre- 
spective of party quarrels.” These words 
show the great scope of the measure, and it 
is hardly questionable that no distinctively 
British minister would have ventured upon 
it. CANNING, or PEEL, or PALMERSTON, or 
GLADSTONE, would never have proposed to 
bring the Sepoys into Europe to fight Brit- 
ish battles, or to maintain the cause of 
Christian civilization by arraying Hindoos 
against Greek Christians. The Spectator 
rightfully considers it to be a very impor- 
tant question for England and the English 
character. 


It may be viewed either as a special pol- 
icy for this emergency or as a permanent 
military method. In the first view there is 
one obvious consideration. The real Brit- 
ish ground of war, if it comes, is that the 
“interests of England” are threatened by 
the extension of Russia. It is necessary to 
dam up Russia and prevent the desolating 








torrent of its barbarism from overflowing 


India. But if the Hindoos will fight Euro- 
pean troops at all, which is the sole reason 
for bringing them into Europe, they would 
fight them even more bravely at home in 
India; and if that be so, the idea of a Rus- 
sian invasion of India is ridiculous, and its 
prevention is not a legitimate reason for 
war. The real evil of the summons to the 
Sepoys, however, is to be found in the effect 
upon a tendency of the British nation which 
is already evident and full of mischief—the 
disposition to rely upon money to defeat the 
world in arms. The Spectator speaks of its 
countrymen upon this point with a plain- 
ness which is seldom found in any national 
press dealing with its fellow-citizens: “The 
deep inner vulgarity of soul, in fact, which 
is the defect of the Englishman, the foul 
spot among his splendid qualities, has in- 
fected the nation, until it makes matter of 
pride of its one serious cause for political 
shame.” The English have fought their 
greatest campaigns with the aid of subsi- 
dized allies, and have refused to submit to 
@ universal and thorough military training. 
They are satisfied to think that British gold 
can successfully win all their battles. This 
evil spirit will be gratified by the employ- 
ment of the Indian soldiery, for which there 
can not be that personal interest which 
makes a great battle an incalculable sorrow 
to hundreds and thousands of homes, and 
which is the defense of a country against 
wanton wars. 

The use of a horde of mercenaries has 
other dangers, which the Spectator plainly 
points out. Why take the trouble to gov- 
ern a dependency well, when Hindoo troops 
can keep it in order, and no Englishman be 
missed? Recoursé to a power so vast and 
irresponsible involves political and moral 
deterioration. It is the destruction of self- 
reliance, of self-sacrifice, and the overthrow 
of all restraints against schemes of exten- 
sion and aggrandizement. In Parliament 
the debate clung closely to the constitution- 
al argument. This was natural, for Lord 
BEACONSFIELD’s tendency is to strengthen 
the monarchical element in the British sys- 
tem—a tendency which sooner or later is 
sure to be resisted. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Duke of Cleveland, who married the moth- 
er of Lord RosEBERY, is a nobleman of the bluest 
blood, and looks —_— the money kings with in- 
difference. When Lord Rosgpery’s engagement 
with Miss De RoTHSCHILD was announced, some 
one in conversation with the duke congratulated 
him upon the approaching nuptials. ‘ Well,’’ 
replied the old patrician, ‘I have never seen 
her, but I am told she is pretty and accomplish- 
ed, and I understand that her family are wealthy !”” 

—Commodore JoHN HopGgs Granaw, of the 
United States navy, who died a short time since 
at Newburgh, bequeathed about $150,000 to vari- 
ous charitable societies connected with the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, and $150,000 to his wid- 
ow. Among the uests it is pleasant to see 
such charities as St. Luke’s Home for Indigent 
Christian Females, the Society for the Relief of 
Widows and Children of P. E. Clergymen in New 
York, and the Society for Relieving Aged and In- 
firm Clergymen named for $5000 each. 

—On ter-Sunday, at the h church of 
Christow, the lessons were read by Viscount Ex- 
mouTH. The practice is not uncommon in Eng- 
land. Mr. GLapstong frequently reads the les- 
sons at his parish church on Sundays, and on 
important occasions it is quite customary to have 
the lessons read by persons who are prominent 
in public life. At the ceremonial of opening Ke- 
ble Hall and Library at Oxford, the lessons in the 
morning service were read by Earl BEaucHamp, 
and Mr. GaTHORNE Harpy, one of the cabinet. 

—M. Faure, the opera-singer, sold his pic- 
tures a few days ago for over $40,000. Corot’s 
** Ttalienne”’ went for 8000 francs, his ‘* Gaulois’’ 
for 13,000 francs; Draz's ‘“‘ Braconnier,”’ 14,600 
francs; and MANgT’s very modern picture, ‘‘ Le 
Bon Boc,”’ 10,000 francs. 

—The Columbia crew, who sailed for Euro 
May 23, took with them a paper boat built by 
Waters, and a cedar shell built by Tom Frar- 
RON, which is said to be without exception the 
best specimen of this class of boat yet produced. 
It is 41 feet long, 194¢ inches wide, and 7% deep; 
it weighs 98 pounds, is furnished with patent 
rowlocks, double the usual number of ribs, 
braced on top of the keel, and is supplied with 
a double or extra gunwale. 

—Dr. Gzorce Smita, editor of the Edinburgh 
Daily Review, in the course of a long and favor- 
able notice of Dr. Henry M. Frevp’s recent book 
on Egypt and om og a high compliment to 
one branch of American literature. He says: 
*“ Americans are fast creating a literature of 
travel which promises to be superior to that of 
other countries. Being the newest of pocetes 
they travel more than all others in the old world 
of Europe and the older of Asia. This experi- 
ence, the sense of magnitude and variety given 
them by their own land, the contrast of the old 
with the new, and the sympathy born of filial 
regard for the lands and histories of their fathers, 
go far to make them the best writers of narra- 
tives of travel.”’ 

—Mr. Joun 8. Wis, son of the late Henry A. 
Wise, bongs at auction last week, at Char- 
lottesville, nia, for William and Mary Col- 
lege, the Shadwell Farm, the birth-place of 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. It contains 300 acres, and 
brought $14 — ome. P 

—A very touching an thetic called 
** Somebody’s Mother” appeared Tn Hl 8 
foe th vated, D. an chew ~— 
or y Y D. whose con- 
tributions frequently adorn our columns, It 
was ly copied by many of our ex- 
in some instances without credit to the 
source whence it was borrowed. This omission 








may, however, have been simple oversight; but 





when we find this same poem goin the rounds 
again under the siguature of “ ¢ Blessing,” 
we fear some one bas been so naughty as to com- 
mit a downright literary theft, wh we feel 
called upon to ex at once. No blessing can 
follow such naughtiness, Miss Bessie ! 

—There died at St. Petersburg, on the 4th of 
May, at the age of ninety-two, Count BasiLew- 
SKI, the richest man in Russia. His income was 
about $4,000,000 per annum. Mauch of his life 
was passed in Paris, where he built the beautiful 
Hotel Basilewski, now the property of the ex- 
Queen IsaBeLLa of Spain. He was the father 
of the Princess Souvanorr, the lady who, durin 
a recent visit to this country, courageously an 
successfully resisted an anonymous attempt to 
“‘black-mail” her by vureats of making scurril- 
ous publications about her. 

—We take the following paragraph from a re- 
cent number of the Philadelphia Press: “The 
Rev. R. W. Date’s admirable papers, a ring 
in the Nineteenth Century, under the title ‘Im- 
pressions of America,’ are now known by every 
scholar. In the third and latest, speaking of 
the schools and school —- of our country, 
this close-observing Manchester clergyman says: 
*I have said that the Philadelphia system has 
no superintendent. This statement ought, per- 
haps, to be qualified. Some of the duties prop- 
erly belonging toa superintendent are performed 
vy the secretary to the board, Mr. HALLIWELL. 

r. HALLIWELL is one of the most energetic 
men I have ever seen in any part of the world. 
His strength, which must be severely tasked, is 
inexhaustible; his courtesy, it is pleasant to me 
to add, is equal to his vigor. To him and to the 
ehairman of the board, Mr. James Lone, I am 
under great obligations. No trouble seemed too 
great for them to take in order to enable a 
Saae to carry away a just impression of their 
schools.’ Just now, when it is so comraon to 
censure all civic officials indiscriminately, and 
when superficial and ignorant persons think 
they are showing superior intelligence by doing 
80, it gives ue great pleasure to reproduce this 
strong and unsolicited testimony from one of the 
most thoughtful and sagacious of recent writers, 

ublished in one of the very highest reviews in 

»e English language. It is likely that neither 
Mr. Lone nor Mr. HaLLiwE.v has seen this late 
number, just out, and it is pleasant for us to 
think that they will find out first in a Philadel- 
phia journal that they have been entertaining 
an angel unawares.”’ 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Conerrss: The Democrats of the Ho May 17, 
secured a quorum, and passed the Potter resolution for 
the investigation of alleged fraude in the last Presiden. 
tial election in Florida and Louisiana. The Repub- 
licans did not vote. President Hayes sent a brief 
m to the Senate, accompanied by a long letter 
from Secre Evarts, in relation to the Halifax Fish- 
ery Award. The President recommends that the ap- 
propriation be made, “ with such direction to the Ex- 
ecutive in regard to its payment as in the wisdom of 
yay ny the public interests may seem to require.”— 
On t the Senate, in Committee of the Whole 
took up the bill to place General Shie!ds on the reti 
army list, and an amendment was adopted adding the 
name of General Grant, with the rank of General of 
the Army, with full pay and allowance. The next da 
the amended bill was defeated by a vote of 80 to 
The Senate Judiciary Committee ——— adversely on 
the bill itting women to practice in the Su e 
Court. The House committee to investigate the al- 
leged election frauds was announced on the th; 
it consists of seven and four Republic- 
ans. A bill was introduced in the House aski 





cent. bond as a special loan for this Pm ar e 
Senate, on the 2ist, the House bill to forbid the further 
retirement of | tender notes was reporsas favorably 

mittee.—On the 22d, 


e 
nomination of 8. B. P: of Louisiana, to be’ Unit- 
ed States consul at Liverpool.—The House, on the 23d, 
in Committee of the Whole, voted not to reduce the 


army. 

The Indiana National Greenback Labor Party met at 
Indi: lis, av 22, nominated a State ticket, and re- 
affirmed the Toledo platform of Febraary $2, 


The Pennsylvania Democrats, the same day, nominated 
for Governor A. H. Dill; Lieut t-G nor, John 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tue Eastern on: Hopes of peace are n 
renewed. Count Schouvaloff returned to London May 
22, via Berlin. Speaking of the results of his mission 
the London Post says, in semi-official form: “ Count 
Schouvaloff brings the assurance that the tion 
in St. Petersburg for ce quite equals that in Lon- 
don. He is also the r of certai 





of 
fano, but is —_ iscuss in a Congress i 
1 to uss in a ts vari- 
lations The count brings assurances that 
Todleben has been forbidden to make any at- 
Constan’ and also that the 


festo recently issued a commitiee for equipping 
- Ma A — place in by le on 
e 20th, which regarded as an attempt to 
Sultan and sestone Murad. The Turkish 

official account belittles the movement.—The move- 
ment of the jan troops was discussed in both Houses 


A measure has been submitted by "the Prussian 
government to the Federal Council inet socialistic 
agitation. It authorizes the Council to prohibit or 


py associations and prints intended to promote 
democratic objects. 


peg fio, he ty anche Br a 
» recently, the an 
Sty pemons burned to death. 


were 
Steamer advices from Venezuela state that the earth- 
quake of April 14 entirely destroyed the town of Cua 
ote Se new wis of Boas He 
gas be 
the overseer 
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RUSSIAN CRUISERS—THE “COLUMBUS” AND 


THE RUSH FOR EUROPE. 

THERE is always a grand American exodus to 
Europe as soon as summer has made ocean trav- 
el as safe and pieasant as life aboard ship can 
ever be; but this year the attractions of the 
great International Exhibition in Paris have 
swelled the number of pleasure-seekers by thou- 
sands. Every steamer that leaves our ports goes 
crowded to its utmost capacity, and those who 
have delayed procuring passage may have to 
wait several weeks before being able to secure 
a desirable state-room. The number of lines 
gives the passenger the choice between several 
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routes. He may go direct to Havre, or he may 
land at Queenstown, and spend a few weeks 
among the beautiful lakes and mountains of the 
Green Isle. Or he may go by way of Glasgow, 
and take in the romantic and picturesque High- 
lands, and then journey leisurely southward 
through England on his way to France. 

Paris itself is already overcrowded with stran- 
gers from all parts of the world, and, just as hap- 
pened in Vienna when the World’s Fair was held 
in that city, prices of every thing have enormous- 
ly increased. Rents have been advanced mearly 
a hundred per cent., and the same is true of the 
price of all the means of living. From being one 








“STATE OF CALIFORNIA.”—Drawn sy W. P. Syyper.—[See Pace 450.] 


of the cheapest cities in the world, to those who 
were acquainted with the best ways of getting 
along there, it has become for the time one of 
the most expensive, so that people whose purse 
is slender will be compelled to make their sojourn 
in the Paris capitai much briefer than they would 
like, and those who go there with calculations 
based on the prices of other years will find them- 
selves sadly mistaken. 

But one may see a great deal in a little time 
by going about it in a thoroughly systematic way, 
and ‘so arranging the routine ef each day that no 
retracing of steps will be necessary to complete 
the inspection. If one is in great haste, the best 











way is to take a guide, and follow him like a slave; 
but if one has several days at command, he can 
not do better than procure a good guide-book, 
study it diligently for an evening, and map out 
his own course, selecting what among things in- 
teresting to sight-seers he cares for most. 

The improvements of the past few years in 
ocean-going steamers have robbed the passage of 
most of its disagreeable features, even for those 
who are inclined to seasickness. The luxury of 
the saloons, the comfort of the state-rooms, the 
variety and exeéllence f the table, and the al- 
most perfect sense of safety make the voyage as 
enjoyable as a week in a fashionable hotel. 
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THE RUSH FOR EUROPE—A BELATED PASSENGER.—[Draws sy Taomas Wortn.] 
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Wuere blood once quenched the camp-fire’s brand, | 
On every sod throughout the land 


The silver showers slip softly down, | 
On every sod some growing stem 


Holds up to heaven its shining crown. 


And underneath her bending blue, 
With leaf and sunshine, stars and dew, 
Sweet Nature gilds the grave-side gloom, 





Nor asks what passions stirred the dust 
Through which her pulses spring to bloom. 


DECORATION-DAY.—[Draww sy C. 8. Remaarr.] 


BETWEEN THE GRAVES. 
MAY 380. 


While from the gardens of the South, 
Like blessings blown from some warm mouth, 
The wooing wind steals all day long— 
Steals lingeringly from grave to grave, 
With breath of blossom, breath of song. 


A common flag, breeze, showers, and flowers, 
Are weaving, all these sunny hours, 

Where broken hearts and hopes are hid, 
And the great mother on each bed 

Lays it, a fragrant coverlid. 
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You who with garlands go about, 
As the tree-tilting bird pours out 

O’er either mound his singing bliss, 
Oh, kind as birds and breezes, leave 

A flower on that grave and on this! 


For lo! the eternal truce of death 

Was called upon the passing breath, 

And all the phantom hates, that shed 

Their shadows round us as they stalked, 
Have no remembrance with the dead! 
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THE LITTLE TRAVELLER. 


Srrarent down the city’s crowded street 
A little Traveller went; 

The eager throng, with hurrying feet, 
On gain or pleasure bent, 

Made free for him a narrow way, 

But none among them bid him stay. 


Only a child, yet for his sake 
Wealth, thoughtful, stepped aside, 
Power waived a while its right of place, 


And Rank forgot its pride, - 


While many a head a moment bent 
As on the little Traveller went. 


A Stranger from some far-off land 
Spoke then in doubtful tone: 
“Tis said your race bow not to kings, 

But unto Worth alone. 
Who, then, is this, to whom all pay 
Such homage in the crowded way ?”- 


‘‘A Traveller, more noble far 
Than kings of noblest age; 
Purer than any praying priest, 
Wiser than any sage. 
He rests in yonder holy place: 
Come, then, and look upon his face.” 


The tender lights fell soft and dim; 
The air was thrilled with psalms; 

He lay in coffin white and small, 
With lilies in his palms— 

Serenely peaceful, as those sleep 

Who have no longer watch to keep. 


© happy Traveller! thus to win, 
While yet unsoiled by tears, 

The Home that we shall hardly find 
Through weeping, weary years, 
Whose small, unsandaled feet may stray 

On heights for which we vainly pray! 








RUSSIAN CRUISERS. 


Ow page 448 our readers will find pictures of 

the steamers Columbus and the State of California, 
said to have been purchased by agents of the Rus- 
sian government. The Columbus was built in Phila- 
delphia in 1873, under the specifications and in- 
spection of the American, German, French, and 
British Lioyps’. She is an iron screw-steamer, 
with a displacement of 2450 tons dead-weight, or 
draught of sixteen feet, and a capacity of 1850 
tons cargo. Her length over all is 285 feet; 
breadth of beam, 35 feet; and depth of hold, 23 
feet. She is built in five water-tight compart- 
ments, and has two decks, with the passenger ac- 
commodation on the main-deck. The internal fit- 
tings of the cabins and saloons are of hard woods, 
highly polished, including black-walnut, Spanish 
cedar, and satin-wood, ornamented with gilt tra- 
cery. The furniture is also of black-walnut, up- 
holstered in crimson plush. The after-end of the 
saloon is circular, lighted by, two sky-lights, and 
the forward end is furnished with two large fold- 
ing-doors and a magnificent French mirror. The 
siate-rooms are arranged on each side of the main 
saloon, are large, well ventuated, and elegantly 
furnished, and specially constructed with a view 
to the comfort of passengers in a tropical climate. 
The dining saloon is on the forward part of the 
main-deck, and is furnished in magnolia, walnut, 
and satin-wood, with gold arabesques. The mo- 
tive power is supplied by a compound engine hav- 
ing two cylinders, one of sixty-four and one of 
fifty-six inches in diameter, and forty-two inches 
stroke. Steam is supplied by four main boilers, 
and a fifth is provided for the donkey- engine. 
The propeller has four blades, is twelve feet in 
diameter, with a pitch of twenty feet. She is 
brig-rigged, with wire standing rigging. There 
is one smoke-stack, painted black, with a red band, 
the funnel mark of the New York and Havana 
Direct Mail Line. The stern is round, and the 
curved stem terminates in a short bowsprit, orna- 
mented with a gilt eagle and tracery. The Co- 
lumbus is a very swift steamer, and has made many 
remarkably quick voyages between this city and 
Havana, on some days attaining a speed of six- 
teen knots an hour. This quality would make 
her invaluable as a cruiser. 

The State of Catifornia, recently launched from 
the ship-yard of Messrs. Cramp & Sons, Philadel- 
phia, is also said to be well adapted to the pur- 
pose of a fast cruiser, being sharp, long, and nar- 
row. Her length is 320 feet; breadth of beam, 
38 feet; depth of hold, 28 feet. She has accom- 
modations for 400 passengers. She is brig-rigged, 
with steain steering gear and all the latest im- 
provements in naval architecture. She is supplied 
with compound surface-condensing engines, with 
direct-acting inverted cylinders. The engines are 
constructed to develop 1700 horse-power, and are 
supplied with steam cylindrical boilers. Extensive 
alterations will be necessary to fit her for service 
as a cruiser. 

In a recent conversation with a reporter for 
the Zribune, Captain Semetscukn, of the Russian 
navy, said that the Cimbria, which is still lying 
in Northwest Harbor, was under his orders, and 
that he has his agents in different parts of the 
country. This vessel was a good store and trans- 

port ship, but unfitted for any other service. He 
intended to purchase fast-sailing vessels and sup- 
plies, but no letters of marque would be issued 
by the Russian government for any privateers, 
and no privateering would be carried on under 
the Russian flag. In making these purchases in 
time of peace neither any treaties nor the laws 
of the country were violated. A Russian squad- 
ron would soon leave the Baitic for these waters, 
and the moment war was declared between Rus- 
sis and England they would go away and not 











trouble this country. The Russian vessels would 
be cruisers under the strictest naval discipline, 
and the British prizes that fall into their hands 
would revert to the Russian government, with 
the usual prize-money to the cluns and sailors. 
A Russian squadron had already been stationed 
in the Pacific to watch the British there. 

The activity of Russian agents in this country 
has naturally caused considerable excitement in 
England. On May 21 Mr. Govrury, a Liberal 
member of the House of Commons, propounded 
in that body an inquiry as to what information 
the British government had received relative to 
the repo! outfitting of Russian cruisers in 
American waters. Sir Jonn Horxker, Attorney- 
General, in reply, said that he “had heard of the 
ships purchased by persons said to act on behalf 
of Russia, but there is no reason to suppose that 
the ships will be employed, in the event of war, 
as privateers, in contravention of the Paris dec- 
laration. There is no reason to believe that the 
United States will depart from observance of the 
three rules of the Washington Treaty. There is 
no necessity for discussing the responsibility rest- 
ing on the government of Russia and the United 
States, since there is no reason to suppose that 
they would violate their respective engagements.” 

Two unarmed Russian war vessels from Cron- 
stadt passed clandestinely through the Sound into 
the Cattegat during the night of May 20. It was 
supposed that their destination was this country. 
The Pall Mall Gazette’s Berlin special correspond- 
ent says that many pretended Russian emigrants 
are passing through Germany. It is believed that 
they are seamen, disguised, on their way to Ameri- 
ca to man cruisers—a surmise which may or may 
not be correct. 





ROUMANIA—SERVIA. ‘ 


In the fall of the Turkish Empire two new na- 
tions have already come into existence, and both 
seem prepared to maintain their freedom by the 
desperate resort of war. One of them has 
had a history so remarkable that it may yet form 
the theme of some native MacavLay or MorTury. 
Roumania, which stands on the brink of a great 
conflict with Russia, surrounded by all the fiercest 
elements of the Eastern strife, with Servia, forms 
the most recent of those new powers that have 
joined the European family of nations. It 
stretches a broad extent of fertile territory in- 
closed by the Danube and the Carpathian Mount- 
ains, and bounded on the east by the Pruth. It 
has a small coast-line, Bessarabia, north of its 
great river on the Black Sea, its only outlet for 
navigation. The new kingdom has a surface of 
about 48,000 square miles, a little less than Eng- 
land, and a population of perhaps 5,000,000. A 
strange blending of discordant races appears 
upon this inland region, so shut in by its en- 
circling range of mountains, and by the vast 
river that bounds it on the south. The Rouma- 
nians claim a descent from the Romans, who un- 
der TraJAN first planted a colony in the midst of 
Dacia, and whose cities, roads, bri once cov- 
ered it with the first traces of civilization. After 
a century or more of dangerous occupation it was 
found that the mountains and the rivers failed to 
protect the exposed province. A Roman Em- 
peror withdrew his garrison, Dacia was aban- 
doned, and the Danube, diligently fortified, be- 
came the upper boundary of the Roman power. 

But Roumania has been ever the refuge of 
wandering races. Among its most remarkable 
inhabitants are 200,000 gypsies—wild, half-sav- 
age, who were long held in slavery by the Turk- 
ish rulers, but who seem to have clung with 
tenacity to a land which offered them only a 
miserable oppression. Why these wanderers 
have fixed themselves in this inland and inhos- 
pitable region can scarcely be imagined. But 
since Roumania has become a nation the gypsies 
have been set free; they were purchased from 
their masters by government aid, and it is said 
are now employed as servants and in various use- 
ful pursuits. A still more unfortunate class of 
the population are the Jews. They too seem to 
have thriven in the midst of persecution and tyr- 
anny, and have refused to fly from a land of 
bondage. They number almost one-tenth of the 
people. They are often of light complexion and 
hair, of Spanish descent. Their activity in trade 
excites the jealousy of the ruling class. They 
are still exposed to various disabilities. But it 
is stated that since its erection into a separate 
state, and its freedom from Turkish control, Rou- 
mania has made some p toward toleration, 
and that equal rights will be awarded at last to 
all its people. 

In its early history, when the Romans retreated 
across the Danube, their place was supplied by 
the savage Goths, and on the wide plains of Rou- 
mania took place that fierce conflict between Goth 
and Hun that led to the conquest of Rome and 
the foundation of modern Europe. The Goths 
were driven across the river; the Huns filled their 
place, and held all the wide and fertile region and 
its subject people that had once formed the Da- 
cian province. Under Arriza the wandering race 
was formed into an obedient nation. The mas- 
ter genius of the famous conqueror founded a 
brief and powerful empire. To the Germans he 
was known as Erzet, the most potent of earthly 
princes. His capital was fixed somewhere upon 
the Danube within the boundaries of Hungary, 
or at Vienna, and here were performed or wit- 
nessed the stately nuptials of.KRiEMHILD, and all 
the dreadful scenery of the close of the German 
epic. But Arita as a real character exceeded 
the exploits of all that was told of him in ro- 
mance or legend. He swept the Roman prov- 
inces, ravaged Greece, fought on the fields of 
France, pillaged Italy, and in a comparatively 
short period established the supremacy of the 
Huns in Europe. The horrible race seemed des- 
tined to rule over all civilization. But: the con- 
queror died, and his empire vanished. New states 





arose, new races of barbarians crossed the fertile 


with an iron sway the upper bank of the Danube. 
But the Turkish power, too, deca: and the Rus- 
sian arms were carried into Moldavia and Wal- 

Christian, 


has declared itself free. 

Of its two rulers, the first, Prince Covza, was 
elected by the people, a native of Moldavia. He 
ruled from 1859 to 1866, one of the most radical 
of reformers. Serfdom was abolished, and the 
land-owners satisfied from the public funds; the 
church lands were confiscated, the clergy paid by 
the state; the press was declared free ; railways, 
roads, bridges, introduced ; education encouraged, 
honesty, frugality, practiced; and the reforming 
prince was driven from office perhaps because 
he was only too sincere. He was succeeded by 
the present ruler, Prince Cuartes. Roumania 
has still advanced. The land of the Goths and 
Huns has become the seat of a real intelligence. 
A new nation has been formed; Jassy and Bu- 
charest are the centres of a rising civilization ; 
and the Roumanians have proved on many a 
bloody field their resolution to be free. A 
export and import trade has sprung up on 
Danube, and the flag of almost every 
nation is seen in the harbors of the towns and 
cities that line its shores. ‘ 

Still more remarkable is the sudden rise of 
Servia to freedom and prosperity. The Servians 
were Sclaves who settled in ancient Masia; a 
famous King Srernen Dusnay, in the fourteenth 
century, defeated the Turks, Byzantines, Hun, 
rians, and created a powerful state. But when he 
died, the Turks, at the battle of Kossovo (1389), 
aided by treachery, destroyed the t of Servia ; 
Mus, the Servian Lzon1pas, his con- 
queror, Murap, on the battle-field, but the miser- 
able country sank into a lasting subjecti Its 
rising literature was suppressed, its children were 
snatched away to fill the armies or the harems of 
the Turks ; the people sank into intense ignorance ; 
oppression checked their progress for nearly five 
hundred years. During all the five centuries that 
have witnessed the rapid progress of France and 
England, Servia has slumbered in this medieval 
decay. Within the present century it has sprung 
into new life. Through all its period of miser- 
able subjection Servia still retained the memory 
of its earlier freedom, and expressed in mournful 
songs and ballads the pains and shame of pres- 
ent decay, or celebrated the glory of its early he- 
roes and kings. One f ballad lis the 
story of the Janizary who, carried away in earl 
youth by the cruel law of the Turks, came bac 
in a hostile invasion to Servia, sacked and de- 
stroyed unconsciously the home of his childhood, 
killed his own parents, bore off into captivity a 
beautiful girl, his sister, and at last discovers 
his crimes with ceaseless remorse. Others cele- 
brate the great deeds of MiLos Osr1ic, who fought 
on the field of Kossovo, and stabbed to the heart 
Murap, the exulting conqueror. Servian litera- 
ture outlasted its nationality, and many of its 
beautiful pieces have recently been translated 
into English by Mrs. Roprnsox, Lord Lyrron, and 
others. These touchin; written in un- 
rhymed verse, may be called tears of Servia. 
But since 1815 Servia has been, in a measure, 
free ; in 1856 it received a recognition from Eu- 
rope, and in 1878 it has become an independent 
state. Its modern princes have assumed the his- 
torical names of its early heroes; and the first of 
the line, the uncle of the present prince, was 
known as Mizos I., so intense are the national 
traditions of these subject races. . 

The two kingdoms of Servia and Roumania are 
democratic communities, founded upon universal 
suffrage. Every male citizen over twenty-one, ex- 
cept the gypsies and servants, can vote in Servia ; 
in Roumania the voter must be twenty-five, and 
know how to read and write. One of the striking 
traits of the progress of the past twenty years is 
the adoption every where of the republican princi- 
ple of manhood suffrage: it would be improved if 
the Roumanian restriction should be imitated, and 
the only qualification demanded for a voter should 
be an educational one. Germany, and in part 
Austria, have already adopted universal su 
anda general toleration ; the cruel treatment of 
Jews in Roumania is one of the lasting blots upon 
its fame; humanity should be the trait of 
every new nation, and every act of cruelty or 
murder tends to destroy its hopes of p : 
The Roumanians promise improvement in all 
these matters. 

Russia holds at present the peculiar position 
of being the only government in Europe which 
summons no House of Representatives nor trusts 
to the intelligence of its people. To this cause, 
this want of political foresight, is due, no doubt, 
much of the uneasiness and restlessness of its 
suffering population. Nihilism rests upon des- 
potism. There would be no plots, no secret so- 
cieties, if a House of Representatives opened its 
doors to the expression of the wants, complaints, 
murmurs, of the people. Russia, too, still perse- 
cutes its Jews and its dissenters. And hence, as 
the clouds of war seem gathering once more 
around Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria, the sympa- 
thies of the cultivated world will follow that pow- 
er which shows itself the most firm on the side 
of popular progress. Russia can not safely en- 
force its own institutions upon any foreign coun- 
try, for all other lands are pledged to the cause 
of freedom. The rulers of St. Peters are 
humane ; their officials are not always fai : 
and as Russia treats the rising nationalities on 








the banks of the Danube, will be the tmen: 
it will itself receive from the Po te sary 
Against a Turkish rule it carried with it a gen- 
eral support. But it is only upon the expecta- 
tion that the Turkish rule will be exchanged for 
something milder and purer. The Servians and 
Roumanians have fought bravely for freedom, 
and deserve it. Evorne Lawzence. 





CAPE COLONY. 


Tue attention of the civilized world has recent.- 
ly been directed to South Africa, more especially 
of late because of the war between Great Britain 
and the Caffre tribes. Cape Colony, which adjoins 
Caffraria, occupying the southern extremity of 
re Se coat tom penae bees an eject 

terest on account of the discovery of diamo 
within its limits. A ‘a 

In 1652, when the Dutch were about being ex. 

—_ from South America, they founded ape 

‘own, as the first European settlement in South 
Africa. Before the end of the eighteenth century 
they had, by so-called purchase or violent 
tion, created an indefinite boundary to the north, 
and extended to the east as far as the Great Fish 
River, comprising an area equal to that of the Brit- 
ish Isles. In 1795 it was seized by a British force. 
It was restored to the Dutch in 1802 under the 
Treaty of Amiens, but was again captured by the 
English—this time permanently—in 1806. With 


of separation. 

Cape Town, the capital of Cape Colony, has a 
population of 30,000,which to us Americans, accus- 
tomed to the marvellous growth of our own towns 
and cities, seems very small for a town over two 
hundred years old, the capital of a large country, 
and the seat of the colonial Legislature. Forty 
years ago slave labor was the labor of the coun- 
try, and it has left behind, as it always does, its 
curse of unthrift, apathy, and general unprofitable- 
ness to retard the growth of Cape Town. 

As the harbor of the town is entered, a scene 
of rare beauty presents itself. It is close down 
on the sea-shore, within the circumference of Table 
Bay, so that it has the advan of an opposite 
shore. It is also backed by Table Mountain, with 
its grand, up ight cliffs, so that it has acquired a 
reputation for landscape beauty. The town itself 

-bui and streets—is not remarkable for any 
thing, its ity all depending upon the scenery 
around, Anthony Trollope, in his work on South 
Africa, mentions the uneven roadways and gen- 
eral lack of enterprise, and then says: 

“To this criticism I do not doubt but that my 
friends of the Cape will object; but when they 
do so, I would ask whether their own opinion of 
their own town is not the same as mine. ‘It is 
a beastly place, you know,’ one Cane Town gen- 
tleman said to me. ‘Oh no,’ said i, in that tone 
which a guest is obliged to use when the mistress 
of a house speaks ill of any thing at her own ta- 
ble; ‘no, no—not that.’ But he persisted. ‘A 
beastly place!’ he repeated; ‘but we have plen- 
ty to eat and plenty to drink, and manage to 
make out life very well. The girls are as pretty 
as they are any where else, and as kind, and the 
brandy and water as plentiful.’ To the truth of 
all these praises I bear my willing testimony, 
always setting aside the kindness of the young 
ladies.” 

The present comparative success of Cape Col- 
ony is due almost entirely to the diamonds, or 
rather to the commercial prosperity caused by 
the consumption in which diamond-finders and 
their satellites have been enabled to indulge. In 
1867 a diamond was found in the hands of a 
child at the south side of the Orange River. Near 
to this place the Vaal runs into the Orange, and 
it is in the angle between the two that the dia- 
monds have been found. This particular dia- 
mond went through various hands, and was at 
last sold to Sir Philip Woodhouse, the Governor, 
for £500. As was natural, a stream of seekers 
after precious stones soon flowed in upon the 
country, some to enrich themselves, and many to 
become utterly ruined in the struggle. The most 
manifest effect on the colony, as it has always 
been in regions in which gold has been found, 
has been the great increase in consumption. It 
is not the diamonds or the gold which enrich the 
country in which the workings of nature have 
placed her hidden treasures, but the food which 
the diggers eat and the clothes which the dig- 
gers wear. White men looking for diamonds can 
drink Champagne; black men looking for dia- 
monds can buy clothes and guns and food. It is 
not the wealth found which directly enriches the 
nation, but the trade created by the . What 
fortunes have been made in this pursuit no one 
can tell. Thére can be no doubt many have ruin- 
ed themselves by fruitless labors, and that others 
who have suddenly enriched themselves have been 
unable to bear their prosperity with equanimity. 
The effect of a valuable diamond upon a digger 
who had been working a month for nothing was 
in the early days almost maddening. Now the pur- 
suit has settled itself down into a fixed industry. 
Companies have been formed. Individuals are not 
suddenly enriched by the finding of a stone. Div- 
idends are declared —— and re ‘inting —, 
thing approaching to a rate 0! 
this Sst oe from that, from this side of the 
mine or from the other. There is less of excite- 
ment, and consequently less of evil. Men are no 
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to the bler’s condition of mind, 
— oe an individual to think that he—he 
especially—will win, in opposition to all estab- 
lished odds and chances, and prompts him to an- 
ticipate his winning by lavish expenditure, to 
waste it when it does come by such puerile re- 
cources a8 shoeing @ horse with gold or drinki 
Champagne out of a bucket. Of the nationa 
benefit arising from the diamonds there can be 
no doubt. Whether they have been equally ben- 
eficial to those who have searched for them and 
found them may be a matter of question. If 
there be an employment in which the laborer has 
actually to grovel in the earth, it is this search 
for diamonds. There is much of it in gold-seek- 
ing, but in the search after diamonds it is all 
grovelling. Sharp, prying eyes are wanted rather 
than an intelligence fitted for calculations, and 
patience in manipulating dirt than skill in man- 
aging men or figures. And the feeling engender- 
ej—the constant recollection that a diamond may 
always be found—is carried so far that the mind 
never rests from business. This feeling affects 
even the women and children, teaching them that 
dirt thrice turned may yet be turned a fourth 
time with some hope of profit. Consequently 
women and children do turn dirt instead of mak- 
ing pretty needle-work or wholesome mud pies. 
So much a dozen is given to young children for 
the smallest specks of diamonds—specks which 
their young eyes might possibly discover. There 
is not so much of this now as there was, and as 
years roll on there will be less and less, even if 
diamonds are still found. The ladies will live 
far away from the grit—if the diamonds still be 
there in twenty years—and small diamonds will 
have become too common to make it worth the 
parents’ while to endanger their children’s eyes. 
Nothing, however, will tend so much to this as 
the lessening of the value of diamonds. The 
stone is at present so precious that a man’s mind 
can not bear to think that one should escape him. 
Cape Colony—with its diamonds, its wine, its 
ostrich-farming, and other sources of wealth ; with 
its many prosperous towns, one of which Trol- 
lope compliments us by saying “is built on the 
lines of one of those marvellous American little 
towns, in which philanthropy and humanity seem 
to have worked together to supply every rational 
want ;” with its English and Dutch inhabitants to 
supply the needed stamina, the energy, the enter- 
prise, the brain—ought to have before it a career 
of prosperity, and probably has, although the la- 
bor and the franchise questions have to be set- 
tled satisfactorily in the future. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE system of summer schools of science in- 
augurated by Professor AGassiz at Penikese a 
number of years ago still continues to be in 
vogue. In addition to those already mentioned 
in our columns, Bowdoin College, at Brunswick, 
Maine, has announced a special summer course 
of scientific instruction in continuation of those 
of previous years. The particular subjects in 
which instruction will be given are chemistry, 
mineralogy, and zoology. 





The propriety of preserving forever the head- 
quarters used by General WASHINGTON at bee ~ | 
Forge, Pennsylvania, during the winter of 1778, 
spent there by the Continental army, has in- 
duced the formation of a ladies’ organization, 
somewhat similar to that of the Mount Ver- 
non Association, having this as its object. The 
house was at that time owned and occupied by 
Mr. Isaac Ports, and is still in a fair condition 
of preservation. Certificates of stock are being 
issued at one dollar each, and a Ladies’ Executive 
Board will be formed, to.consist of a Regent and 
Vice-Regents, with an advisory committee of 
gentlemen, 





Many years ago Mr. Epwarp NewTon, an 
English gentleman, and brother of the well- 
known ornithologist Professor ALFRED NEW- 
TON, of Cambridge, spent some time at Santa 
Cruz in the West Indies, and by means of a very 
complete collection of the birds of that island 
Was among the first to furnish a clew to the or- 
nithology of the West India group. 

A member of the British ee service, 
le was sent from the West Indies to the Mauri- 
lus, and there by his observations and collec- 
tions developed the history of the fossil birds 
of that and the adjacent islands. Quite recent- 
ly he has been appointed Lieutenant-Governor 
of Jamaica, and he proposes to complete the or- 
nithological exploration of that island, begun 
by Mr. 7088E. In thus making use of his offi- 
cial station for the advancement of natural sci- 
chee, and especially of ornithology, Mr. NEwTON 
a the example of Mr. ED LAYARD, who 
ve been oe stationed at the Cape of 
100d Hope, in Brazil, and at New Caledonia. 

Botanists will be gratified to learn that the 
publication by Professor ASA GRaY of his great 
work upon the Flora of North America has been 
commenced, and will be continued as rapidly as 
practicable. Many years ago a work with the 
same title was started by Drs. TORREY and GRaY, 
vd — through the Composite, where it 
baste vast extension of the field of American 
if any, consequent upon the discoveries in Cal- 
Ment: Oregon, and other regions west of the 
me has made the want of a manual ex- 

emely imperative, and this will be furnished 
[me work referred to. 

PP the purpose of better satisfying the wants 
: Students, the work begins with the Gamopet- 
; oY immediately following the Composite, and 
tak ground covered by the original will be 

Ty up after the other orders are completed. 
da eutire work will consist of two volumes 
ped out 1200 each, the first part, now is- 

Th embracing about 400 pages. 

— book is to be had from the curator of the 

tvard Herbarium at Cambridge. 





A strikin feature in the mineral 
; of certain 
atid _— West consiote of what are popu- 
ay | “Dn ea or geodes, occur- 
ed hy the Keokuk ae and found’ in Mis- 
» Kentucky, Indiana, and elsewhere. These 











des consist of a hollow shell externally of 
silica or chalcedony, the body lined with most 
beautiful crystals ; sometimes these are spheric- 
al, sometimes flattened. The precise origin of 
these geodes in the deposits was formerly a mat- 
ter of uncertainty, but latterly the hypothesis 
has been suggested that they are simply the 
casts or moulds in the formation where they 
occur of sponges, which, rotting away at times, 
leave a cavity in which the crystals are formed 
by infiltration. These sponges are supposed to 
have been originally somewhat like the horny 
sponges of modern times, but without peduncle 
or means of attachment. 

Mr. WaLuacg, in the American Journal of 
Science and Arts, in maintaining this ss 
sis, places them in a genus which he calls Bio- 
paila, or life-ball, and describes eight species, all 
well distinguished. 





Among the most interesting recent discover- 
ies in American paleontology is that of a fossil 
passerine bird occurring in the insect-bearing 
shales of Colorado, and lately described by Mr. 
J. A. ALLEN, and is the first instance of the oc- 
currence. 

Unfortunately the bill is defective, and the 

recise relationships can not be ascertained, but 
n general form and character the species differs 
little from the scarlet tanager or the cedar-bird. 
The bird appears to’have been one of the fringil- 
lid, or finches; the bones themselves are well 
asrees, and the impressions of the shafts or 
rbs of the feathers are entire. 

A figure and description of the fossil are given 
in the American Journal of Science and Arts under 
the name of Paleospiza . The form described 
by Mr. ALLEN has no relationship whatever to 
the remarkable birds described by Professor 
MaRsH as having teeth in the jaws something 
like those of the reptiles. 





Mr. A. H. Curtiss,of Jacksonville, Florida, has 
lately prepared a series of dried plants of the 
Southern States, and has them ready for distri- 
bution and sale at a moderate price. The first 
fasciculus consists of one hundred species. They 
are vouched for by Dr. Gray to be well and neat- 
ly put up and accurately labelled. 





The ranks of American veterans in natural 
science have n been thinned by the death of 
Dr. CHARLES PICKERING, of pneumonia, on the 
17th March, at the age of seventy-three. Dr. 
PICKERING Obtained his degree of medicine in 
1826, and practiced his profession several years 
in Philadelphia, until he was appointed one of 
the naturalists of the United States —— 
expedition under WILKEs, in 1838. After his 
return he published several important reports, 
ony one on the races of men and the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants. A third work, 
of considerable size, entitled Man’s Record of his 
own Existence, is now in press. Dr. PICKERING 
is well known to the scientific men of his day as 
patient, | aaarteiniry and industrious, with al- 
most an unnatural disinclination to — the 

ition in the scientific world to which 

rs entitle him. 


is la- 





Professor LESQUEREUX, in a paper on the fos- 
sil plants of the gold-bearing gravel of the Sierra 
Nevada, which we have already referred to as 
having been published by the Cambridge Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology, announces the 
following general conclusions: First. That the 
species are related by some forms to the mio- 
cene, and still more closely to the present flora 
of the North American continent. Secondly. 
The North American facies is traced by some 
of the species to the miocene, eocene, and even 
the cretaceous of the Western Territories ; hence 
it is not possible to consider the present North 
American flora as derived from Europe, or even 
from Asia, and it must be considered as indig- 
enous. Thirdly. The relation of these plants 
is with the flora of the Atlantic slope, and not 
with that of California of the present time. 

The fourth volume of the report of the Secre- 
tary of War, which accompanies the President’s 
Message of the current session of Congress, is 
composed of the report of General Mrzr, chief 
signal officer of the army. This is a volume of 
509 pages, with sixty-two plates. It gives an ac- 
count of the very varied character of the service, 
and of the gradual extension, which has render- 
ed it one of the most extensive scientific organi- 
zations of the day. 


The publication of a work on the alge of 
North America, to consist of the plants them- 
selves properly put up and labelled, was com- 
menced a year ago by the three most eminent 
American algologists, Dr. W. G. Fartow, of 
Cambridge, Professor D. C. Eaton, of Yale, and 
Dr. C. L. ANDERSON, of California. A second 
fasciculus has lately appeared, and maintains 
the high character of the first. 





Professor H. Grrarp, recently director of the 
Halle Museum, died on the 12th of April. He was 
more especially known in connection with the 
Stassfurt deposits. 


According to Dr. ScuomBurGk, of all the va- 
rious species of eucalyptus the Z. rostrata, or the 
red gum, is the most desirable, being especially 
serviceable for under-ground work. It is also 
said to be proof against the attacks of white ants. 








Dr. Rupoips Fars, of Vienna, is at present 
en, in studying the earthquake region of 
South and Central America, and at latest ad- 
vices had reached Arequipa. He was then mak- 
ing preparation to ascend the volcano of Misti, 
near that place, supposed to be 17,500 feet high. 


The Supervising Su n-General of the War 
Department has lately issued a circular callin 
the attention of State and municipal Boards o 
Health, and of port sanitary authorities in the 
United States, to a provision of the National 
Quarantine Act, approved April 29, 1878, which 

rovides that upon the receipt by the Surgeon- 
Eaersi of the Marine Hospital Service of infor- 
mation of the departure of any vessel, goods, or 
ngers from infected places to any port in 

e United States, he shall immediately notify 
the proper State and municipal or United States 
officers at the threatened port of destination of 
the vessel. Consular agents and other — 
ment officers are instructed to forward by tele- 
graph or otherwise the information in question. 
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THE FIRST ITALIAN MYSTERY 
PLAY. 


Tue first great Mystery Play of which we have 
any knowledge, so far as Italy is concerned, was 
represented in the year 1244 at Prato della Valle, 
a suburb of Padua. It was the drama of the Re- 

ion, the tragedy of the Crucifixion. People 
flocked to Padua from all parts of Italy to see 
this performance. A young lady of acknowledged 
beauty played the part of the Virgin Mary ; peas- 
ants played the part of the apostles, soldiers, etc, ; 
and monks had réles allotted to them. Nay, a man 
was found to play the part of our Saviour—lon 
fair hair, parted in the middle, and a meek an 
goodly aspect being, it is said, his principal char- 
acteristics. The next great spectacle of this kind 
took place in the Friuli, about the year 1298; 
and at the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury a third and grander performance was given 
at Cividale, in the north of Italy, amidst the ap- 
plause of thousands upon thousands of spectators. 
The dénouement of the drama did not end with the 
Crucifixion, for the Mystery Play, as originally per- 
formed, was found to be incomplete. It was re- 
modelled of a broader basis, and the new basis 
was made to include three episodes, that is to say, 
three acts, the first act dealing with the Atonement 
or Crucifixion, the second with the Resurrection, 
and the third with the Ascension into heaven. 
Cividale was the envy and the wonder of all the 
cities of Italy. Every town in the peninsula want- 
ed Mystery Plays, and Mystery Plays for a hun- 
dred years were one of the great subjects of men’s 
thoughts and one of the principal topics of conver- 
sation. For the time had not yet come for Mother 
Church to desert her bantling ; priests and monks 
did not yet repudiate the worldly child that had 
been born on the threshold of the sanctuary. The 
brat was allowed to live as a kind of semi-official 
underling of the priesthood ; he was called Alle- 
gory, he was called Revival, he was called Mys- 
tery Play. Priests and monks were quite willing 
to let the people be educated by means of the thea- 
tre so long as the theatre was in their own hands. 
Theatrical performances were semi-religious cere- 
monies in the Middle Ages, as dancing in the days 
of ancient Rome was a part of religious discipline. 
Rome had its Salii, with their sacred leaps and 
mummeries, in the temple of Mars ; and Italy had 
its Mystery Plays, performed outside the sanctu- 
ary, but not af enmity with it. When civilization 
increased, when the dramatic art slipped out of 
the hands of the priesthood, theatres were de- 
nounced, and people were warned against play- 
going, much as they are warned nowadays against 
heresy. The Mystery Plays survived their found- 
ers, and continued to be in vogue till far into the 
fourteenth century. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A snort time before the death of the venerated Pro- 
y fessor Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, he wrote 
a letter toa friend in Philadelphia, which is of peculiar 
interest as being the last one—with the exception of a 
few brief business notes—which came from his pen. 
After writing this letter he put it into the drawer of 
his desk, intending to revise it, as was his custom, be- 
fore mailing it. His other engagements, combined with 
failing physical strength, prevented him from doing 
this, and after his death the unmailed letter was found 


—he “‘ drifted into theological speculations,” which in- 
dicate the belief of a distinguished scientist. We quote 
from it briefly: 

“ What mysteries of unfathomable depth environ us 


the simplest conception which explains and connects 
the phenomena is that of the existence of one spirit- 
ual being, infinite in wisdom, in power, and all divine 


tions, which exists aly 


‘ec every where. 
which has created us with intellectual faculties sufi. 


they developed in nature what is called ‘sci- 
ence.’ This is unchangeable, and therefore His 
operations are always in accordance with the same 
laws, the conditions the same.” 


After stating that he can only refer our conceptions 
of good to “‘God,”a “being of infinite perfections,” 
Professor Henry says : 

“On the other hand, we are conscious of having 

tendencies that we can not as-- 


It is stated that Mr. Edison, inventor of the phono- 
graph, is at work upon an apparatus to enable the deaf 
to hear. A paper, in commenting upon 
this, remarks : ‘‘ But what the world principally longs 
for at present is a mechanical, and therefore an honest, 
treasurer, for use in towns, manufactories, and say- 
ings-banks. Let Mr. Edison consider this.” 


Croakers of evil may now be silenced for a while. 
The Czar of Russia has attained his sixtieth birthday, 
thus breaking the spell which many prophesied hung 
over every Romanoff, dooming him to death before 
reaching that age. 


A monument is to be erected in the Central Park to 
the memory of the famous Spanish writer Cervantes. 
The design is elaborate. It includes, th addition to the 
heroic size bronze statue of Cervantes, a bronze life- 
size group of Don Quixote on Rosinante, with Sancho 
Panza by his side on his donkey, just setting out on his 
journey; also a bass-relief representing the battle of 
Lepanto, where Cervantes was wounded. The stone 
of which the monument is to be built will come from 
the birth-p!ace of Cervantes ; and many beautiful col- 
ored marbles, found in Granada, Spain, will be used 
for prominent paris of the figures. 


A successful experiment in silk culture has been 
made by Mr. Samuel Lowery, a colored lawyer, of 
Huntsville, Alabama. For three years past he has been 
engaged in this enterprise, and has now about a quar- 
ter of an acre planted with mulberry-trees, and is the 
owner of more than 100,000 worms. The mulberry 
grows well in Southern Alabama, and the silk-worms 








. 


as that of cotton. The experiment is of such indus- 
trial importance to the South that Mr. Lowery bas 
come North to establish the necessary market, and to 
procure all labor-saving appliances which are now em- 
ployed in the preparation of silk for the market. 





A new trade has opened between this country and 
Germany which bids fair to become a lucrative busi- 
ness, both for the United States and Germany. This 
is the exportation of lean cattle from the West to 
graze and be fattened upon the succulent grass of the 
province of Schleswig-Holstein, _ Thus far the experi- 
ment promises well. 





Something has been done about it at last. Permits 
to bring fat from other places to this city to be render- 
ed have been revoked, and arrangements are being 
made to prevent factories of various kinds from con- 
tinuing to be such disagreeable nuisances as they have 
been. Those who have hitherto disregarded the com- 
plaints of the long-suffering people of New York will 
be compelled to discontinue business for a while, at 
least. And the Health Board is expected to attend to 
this matter thoroughly. 


A family living at East Irvington, on the Hudson, 
was recently poisoned by the use of poke-root, or 
American hellebore, which was mistaken for horse- 
radish. This unusual condiment very nearly proved 
fatal. 





At the Paris Exhibition M. Gustave Doré will show 
his versatile talents by exhibiting specimens of sculp- 
ture. One group, entitled ‘The Prize of Glory,” is 
classical and of real beauty. The other is an enor- 
mous vase four meters in height, of unique dealgn, 
and powerful originality. 





Somebody has discovered—or thinks he has—a man 
living among the foot-hills of the Sierra Mesila, New 
Granada, who is 180 years old. It is said his neighbors 
believe him to be even older, but this is a point diffi- 
cult to prove. When the oldest inhabitants of the dis- 
trict were boys, they remembered that this Miguel So- 
lis was a reputed centenarian, and various statements 
indicate that his sojourn on earth has been protracted. 
Miguel himself says that the secret of his living a cen- 
tury or two is very simple—merely never getting in- 
toxicated and never overfeeding. His teeth are sound, 
his eyes bright, and he is robust and active—at least, 
80 runs the story. 





It is expected that Kansas City will soon be lighted 
by natural gas. Many Artesian wells in the vicinity of 
the town have strack gas veins in the process of bor- 
ing. One, about two miles distant, has given off 25,000 
feet of gas daily for five years past; and the gas com- 
panies have commenced boring beneath the city with 
a view to securing the natural instead of the manu- 
factured product. 





A large free school has been established in Naples 
by a German lady, Mrs. Salis Schwabe, who has de- 
voted most of her private fortune to this enterprise. 
The Italian government granted her a large but dilap- 
idated building, which she has graduaily- repaired. 
There are now about 250 pupils in the school, and 
more could be accommodated if the funds admitted 
of procuring teachers and needful facilities. Besides 
ordinary elementary schools, there now exists a Kin- 
dergarten, and also industrial schools, and a training 
institution for teachers on the Frébel system. . The 
last two are but the commencement of what are meant 
to be large institutions. The national government of 
Italy, the government of the province, and the munic- 
ipality of Naples all contribute large sums to the sup- 
port of the school. 


At a recent art sale in London several paintings of 
Turner's brought nearly or qnite $30,000 each. Among 
these were “ Ancient Italy,” “ Modern Italy,” “* Rome 
from Mount Aventine,” “‘ Venice by Moonlight,” “‘ Ju- 
liet after the Masquerade,” etc. 











In the British section of the Paris Exposition the 
pavilion of the Prince and Princess of Wales is an 
Elizabethan villa, erected at a cost of $100,000. It is 
elegantly finished and furnished, and if the Prince and 
Princess like they can live there. It is expected that 
the cost of the pavilion will be more than covered by 
the sale of the mosaic floor of the dreseing-rooma, the 
fire-places, the furniture, and hangings. An English- 
man has offered to buy the house with a view of re- 
constructing it in the neighborhood of Paris. 


A hotel for women has been opened in St, Louis. 
It was built and is owned, as we understand, by wom- 
en, and furnishes excellent accommodations for about 
four dollars a week. An exchange inquires, in an ag- 
grieved sort of way, why somebody will not start a 
hotel exclusively for men, where they may enjoy them- 
selves without being molested. 


The following statement in regard to postage-stamps 
will be interesting to many of our readera. In order 
to ascertain how it happens that such fabnious nam- 
bers of stamps are cancelled at the New York Post- 
office, whereas scarcely one-half of the same are pur- 
chased here, Postmaster James caused an acouunt to 
be taken of the actual number disfigured in the sever- 
al divisions during a of twenty-four boars. The 
following totals show the result of the accounts made : 








Sundays and holidays...........+...... 4,425,194 00 
Actaal onles postage-stamps for the year - 
POR BR Sete Ao TRS 9,425,500 70 
Value of cancelled at the 


New York Post-offles durin one year, 
but which were p here... 1,999,644 80 





Along the coast of Labrador the condition of the 
people is reported to be heart-rending, Last fail the 
fisheries failed, and traders who had exchanged pro- 
visions for fish and oil abandoned the territory, not 
willing to let the inhabitants have food on credit. 
Thus they were left to starve; and when icy winter 
had shat them in from the outside world, and death 
stared them in the face, it was too late to make their 
wants known. They were two hundred leagues from 
Quebec, without any means of overland communica- 








have proved unusually healthy. Mr. Lowery thinks the 





cost per acre of silk culture would be about the same 


provisions, medicines, and clothing has been sent to 
them, 
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THE REPUBLICAN ADDRESS. 
TO THE VOTERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue Democratic House of Representatives has to- 
day, by a party vote, adopted a resolution which, un- 
der the pretense of investigation, is to lay the founda- 
tion for the revolutionary expulsion of the President 
from his office. This is the culmination of a plot that 
has been on foot from the day that Haves and Wurr:- 
EE were constitutionally declared elected. It made its 
first public appearance in the resolution of the last 
Democratic House, adopted at the close of the session, 
declaring Trrpen and Henpricxs elected. Trupen and 
Henprtoxs subsequently made similar public declara- 
tions themselves. A few timid members have long 
held back, and some of them, after being coerced to a 
final vote, still pretend they will halt as soon as their 
partial and one-sided investigation shall be ended. In 
other words, they intend, after hearing snborned evi- 
dence, to bring in a verdict that Haves is a usurper 
and that he should not remain in office. These men 
have no control in the Democratic party. They dared 
not even follow ALexanner H. Srepuens, or unite 
against caucus dictation to the extent of showing 
some semblance of fair play. They will be impotent 
in the future as they have been in the past. Moreover, 
it is difficult to believe in their sincerity, in view of the 
public avowal of their party that its purpose is, if pos- 
sible, to displace the President. It is a matter of his- 
tory that the resolution just adopted was framed to 
express this object. The Speaker of the House was 
consulted in advance as to whether he would role that 
it was a privileged question. The party managers were 
anxious to conceal their purpose, if possible. In this 
they were defeated by the Speaker, who would not rule 
it a question of privilege unless it clearly assailed the 
title of the President. The resolution being offered, 
he read a carefully prepared opinion, deciding it to be 
a question of the highest privilege, because it involved 
the question of the validity of Hayes’s title. Here are 
his very words : 

“ A higher privilege than the one here involved and 
broadly and directly presented, as to the rightful occu- 
pancy of the chief executive chair of the government, 
and the connection of high government officials with 
frauds alleged, the chair is unable to conceive. The 
chair finds enumerated among the questions of priv- 
ilege set down in the manual the following: ‘The 
election of thé President.’ The chair therefore rules 
that the preamble and resolution embrace questions 
of privilege of the highest character, and recognizes 
the right of the gentleman from New York to offer the 
same.” 

Upon this the Republicans commenced to struggle 
against the revolutionary scheme, which after five days’ 
duration terminated in the success of the conspira- 
tors. The Republicans offered to favor the fullest in- 
vestigation into all alleged frauds, by whichever party 
charged to have been committed ; but the Democracy 
pursued its course shamelessly and relentlessly, and 
stifled all inquiry into the attempts at bribery in Ore- 
gon, South Carolina, and Alabama, and murder and vio- 
lence in several of the States. Neither amendment nor 
debate was allowed, The inexorable previous ques- 
tion was applied and enforced. The scheme, if pur- 
sued (and it is now fully inaugurated), can only have 
the effect of further paralyzing business of all kinds, 
preventing the restoration of confidence which seem- 
ed promising, casting gloom over every household, and 
bringing our nation into reproach before the civilized 
world. The peace of the country is the first consider- 
ation of patriots. This new effort of the Democracy 
to inaugurate anarchy and Mexicanize the government 
by throwing doubts upon the legitimacy of the title of 
the President is in keeping with the record of that 
party, one wing of which rebelled against the govern- 
ment, while the other wing gave them aid and comfort. 
We call, therefore, upon all who opposed the rebellion 
of 1861, without distinction of party, to rally again to 
the support of law, order, and stahle governmen 
to overwhelm with defeat the reckless agitators who, 
to gain political power, would add to the present dis- 
tress of the country by shaking the foundations of the 
government they failed in a four years’ war to destroy. 

By unanimous order of the committee. 

Eveenr Har, Chairman. 

G C. Goruam, Secretary. 
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A ROSE. 

In the grave-yard, side by side— 

Death’s cold hand on each young heart— 
Two dear lily-maidens lie, 

Who in life were far apart. 
One trod paths made smooth by love, 

One went hand in hand with care; 
One had gold, and one had naught 

Golden but her shining hair. 


By one grave an angel fair, 
Marble-wrought, a vigil keeps, 
And a wondrous sculptured Grief 
Ever bows her head and weeps; 
On the other—else unmarked— 
Making summer sweet, there grows, 
Planted by the hand of God, 
*Mid the tall green grass—a rose. 





NOT THE PRETTY MISS PURDY. 
“Tr’s inconceivable to me, mamma,” said Miss 
Blanche, “how any woman with spirit can make 
such an exhibition of herself; but the fact is, 
Lily never had a particle of spirit. Even a worm 
will turn sometimes when it’s trod upon, but I 
believe any one could trample the vitals out of 
Lily and she’d never murmur. The worst of it 
is, she spoils my plans, and it’s too bad, when she 
hasn’t the shadow a chance herself, that she will 
persist in acting the part of a dog in the manger. 
I should think, considering the self-sacrificing 
and uncomfortable réle she’s chosen for herself, 
the fact of securing her idol in the family would 
hold some charm for her; but the ridiculous dis- 
play she makes of her unrequited affection is 
gradually bringing to ruin all our available pros- 
ects.” 
j Miss Blanche tossed the egg-shells from her 
fingers, and looked about her in disdain upon 
the comfortless breakfast-room and its appurte- 
nances. The house which the Purdys occupied 
had been rather an imposing one some years 
since, but the burden of unpaid taxes and assess- 
ments had broken its once high spirit, and its 
chief and only charm now lay in the parlor floor. 
Poor Mr. Purdy had long since given up all idea 
of redeeming the place from its legal bondage; 
and indeed, as the mortgage was long overdue, it 
began to be apparent to even his hopeful nature 
that the property was slipping out of his hold. 
He consoled himself with the prospect of a legal 
squabble with the mortgagee, and as Mr. Purdy 
was a lawyer himself, and held one of the town 
oftiees, he thought his chances were good for an- 
other year. In the mean time, perhaps, some- 
thing would turn up; and unconsciously his 
thoughts reverted to the extraordinary charms 
of his eldest daughter Blanche. He was scarce- 
ly to be blamed for this, as a great many thoughts 
ran in the same happy direction. So alluring were 
these charms, so blue were her eyes, so golden 
her hair, so perfect her lips and the pearls with- 
in, so vivid her color, so lithe and graceful her 
form, so shapely her feet and hands, she was 
known far and near as “the pretty Miss Purdy.” 
Then she could talk so well, and could smile so 
archly, and blush so readily, and dance, and row, 
and swim, and skate, and sing, and play, and pose 
so divinely! What they would have done with- 
out her at the church fairs, where she always 
reigned at the flower stand, and threw in with 
each bud so priceless a smile—how they would 
have dispensed with her in the charades and tab- 
leaux and various contrivances by which the big 
church annuelly tided over its financial difficul- 
ties—it would be hard tosay. But nobody thought 
of doing without the pretty Miss Purdy ; indeed, it 
was generally conceded that the teacher of the 
Bible class, Mr. Henry Howe, meant to secure her 
as a permanency for the town of Seabrook and 
its vicinity. He had been known to strongly ob- 
ject to the title of ‘“‘the pretty Miss Purdy,” and 
was really the most available party that could do 
away with it. She was rather cold and coquet- 
tish and shy, as became her exalted position, but 
nobody but a fool would refuse the proffer of 
the fine house and landed property, and hand- 
some person, majestic manners, unbounded per- 
quisites in trade and in society, that belonged to 
Mr. Henry Howe. The pretty Miss Purdy was 
not a fool, by any means, so this magnificent man 
and this lovely, engaging woman were drifting to- 
gether in this natural fitness of things, when a 
queer —almost an absurd -— obstacle presented 
itself. 

The younger sister of the pretty Miss Purdy 
fell hopelessly in love with Mr. Howe. It seemed 
like a joke at first, Miss Lily was so young: she 
had scarcely reached her eighteenth year, and had 
just entered society. Then she was so plain, so 
hopelessly plain! It was such a misfortune, the 
folks of Seabrook said, to name a girl Lily, till 
you could form some idea of what ber complex- 
ion would be; and, dear me! how very murky and 
dark and thick and turbid was the skin of poor 
Lily Purdy! And her hair was so abundant and 
straight and heavy, it was almost impossible to 
arrange it becomingly, when it was irrevocably 
fastened to the head in that way: it was so much 
more easily manipulated when untrammelled by 
these natural ties. She had fine eyes, to be sure, 
large and dark ; but what were eyes in a case like 
this? She was little and dumpy and dull; and 
then just think of the disadvantages the poor 
child labored under! To be known, in contra- 
distinction to her sister, as not the pretty Miss 
Purdy. When the gossips of Seabrook were des- 
canting upon the success or failure of this or that 
entertainment, it was so natural to say, “ Miss 
Purdy was there—not the pretty Miss Purdy, but 
that plain little sister of hers, you know.” It was 
sad for the poor child, very sad; and, to crown 
all, she must go and fall desperately in love with 
Mr. Henry Howe, the richest, the handsomest, al- 
together the finest, man in the place. At first 





her passion was set aside as the foolish, rather 
forward preference of a child. Mr. Howe had 
been visiting there a long while, a little more 
pronounced in his attentions than the other suit- 
ors of Blanche, and gradually gravitating to the 
position of a suitor; this of course rer “ered his 
footing in the household an easy ° .e, and his 
bearing to the younger sister was ,entle and en- 
couraging and familiar, as was natural under the 
circumstances. It began to be apparent that Lily 
clung to his presence pertinaciously—too much 
so altogether for the comfortable American cus- 
tom of letting young people arrange their matri- 
monial affairs for themselves. Blanche endeav- 
ored in vain to get rid of this stumbling-block to 
her progress; hints and winks and frowns and 
little errands were unavailing; at last the parent- 
al authority was called in, and the parlor floor 
became Blanche’s undivided empire. But there 
was the Bible class, which Lily always attended, 
in storm or sunshine, and of course it was impos- 
sible to restrict the child’s religious privileges. 
Lily had not mastered enough of Bible literature 
to make herself either a help or a nuisance to 
her teacher; the poor girl was not even a hard 
student, or a blue-stocking of any kind. I don’t 
know that it would have prospered her unfortu- 
nate passion if she had been; I think it rarely 
does ; but, anyway, I may as well confess candid- 
ly that I am not holding back any capabilities in 
Lily’s mind or person that will suddenly sweep 
away all obstacles to her happiness. Her mind 
appeared to be as sluggish as her blood, and her 
whole being seemed so completely dominated by 
this overpowering affection that it overflowed to 
the surface, and unconsciously to herself she was 
the talk of the class. When she entered society 
her foolish partiality had been for a short time 
the talk of the place—only a short time, because 
the subject was too absurd and unimportant to 
occupy the gossips of Seabrook long, but it was 
long enough to make Mr. Howe uncomfortable— 
very uncomfortable indeed. His maiden sister, 
who superintended his home, began one morning 
to inveigh in no measured terms against this un- 
becoming conduct on the part of Miss Purdy. 

“ Not the pretty Miss Purdy, Henry,” said Miss 
Howe. “I must say, although I don’t altogether 
fancy the pretty Miss Purdy” (it would be hard 
to say who Miss Howe did altogether fancy), 
“Tve no fault to find with her manners or ap- 
pearance.” 

“ There is no fault to find, Jane,” said her broth- 
er. “And as for this outrageous talk about Lily, 
it’s the most monstrous thing I ever heard of.” 

“Well,” said Jane, with an eloquent sniff of 
her thin high nose, “I’m glad your conscience is 
easy. I should hate to believe that you had led 
the girl into this unseemly idolatry. I have been 
forced into giving the matter some attention my- 
self—” 

“These confounded tattle- mongers of Sea- 
brook—” said Mr. Howe. Then paused, remem- 
bering that his maiden sister was at the head of 
this set. 

“__Some attention myself,” pursued Miss Howe, 
who never allowed herself to be disturbed by these 
fraternal outbursts; “and I have seen that she 
never takes her eyes from your face, that she is 
obsequious in her attentions to you, that she blush- 
es with delight when you speak to her, and abso- 
lutely trembles at your frown.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said Mr. Howe. “T'll 
put an end to this.” And soon thereafter mount- 
ing his horse and riding in a familiar direction, 
he became so vexed in spirit and out of temper 
with the world in general that his high-bred nag 
caught the infection, and began to curvet and 
prance in unison. 

Mr. Howe had determined when he left the 
house to give the final blow to all this gossip by 


proposing at once for the hand of the pretty Miss 


Purdy. He would have done so long ago but for 
some fastidious qualms he had in relation to her 
father. He wished with all his heart, as he rode 
along, that the object of his affection hadn’t a re- 
lation in the world; and becoming more and more 
vexed and restive as a hundred hateful objections 
to her family arose in his mind, when he reached 
the house, preparatory to dismounting, he gave a 
savage jerk to the bit, that threw the spirited ani- 
mal beneath him on her haunches. No sooner 
had she recovered from this shock to her sensi- 
bilities than she rose upon her hind-legs and be- 
gan to paw the air in a most lively manner. Mr. 
Howe always declared that he could have man- 
aged the vixen if he had been let alone; but, be 
that as it may, the window of the front basement, 
where we last left the pretty Miss Purdy and her 
mother at breakfast, was suddenly dashed open, 
and out sprang a female figure to the relief of the 
imperilled horseman. There was a wild vision of 
flowing skirts and hair streaming in the wind, a 
little arm and hand catching at the rein and drag- 
ging at it for half a second or so; then all at once 
the animal became as quiet as a lamb, and hung 
its head curiously over the female figure, now pros- 
trate on the pavement. Mr. Howe flung himself 
off his horse, and carried Miss Purdy up the stairs 
to the parlor floor—not the pretty Migs Purdy ; 
bless you, no. Mr. Howe might have curvetted 
and pranced there on the two hind-legs of his horse 
till his fate was determined forever, so far as the 
pretty Miss Purdy was concerned. Besides, her 
back was turned to the window ; she was busy re- 
proaching her sister, who had just entered the 
dining-room, and poor Mrs. Purdy was looking on, 
when suddenly they saw the child’s eyes become 
distended with a wild horror, and she flew, as it 
were, out the window. It was all over then in a 
few moments, and Mr. Howe was carrying his 
unconscious burden into the parlor. The moth- 
er rushed away for restoratives and a doctor, and 
Mr. Howe in the next few minutes went far to 
rivet the chains that bound him to the pretty Miss 
Purdy. They were both hanging over the couch 
of poor Lily, and the occasion was certainly calcu- 
lated to call forth the strongest emotions of both 
parties. Blanche was excessively fond of her sis- 





ter in her own way, and the pitiable condition of 

the poor child was very alarming. Blanche trem- 

bled and grew pale, and it was necessary for the 
arm of Mr. Howe to support her. 

“ Don’t give way, Blanche,” he said, calling her 
thus familiarly for the first time in his life. “My 
sweet Blanche, don’t give way, for my sake—for 
all our sakes.” 

Then Mrs. Purdy came into the room, and 

shortly after the doctor arrived; and as soon as 
the medical gentleman had declared there was 
nothing very serious to fear, that it was only a 
slight concussion of the brain, and with care and 
quiet all would be well—as soon as 
was at ease about Lily, her ts reverted to 
the tender accents and unmistakably fond words 
of Mr. Howe. And the soul of the pretty Miss 
Purdy was rested in the thought that this pro- 
crastinated and tedious wooing would now be 
“brought to a speedy and desirable end. The 
doctor went away, Mrs. Purdy was called to 
some domestic duty, and Mr. Howe and the pret- 
ty Miss Purdy were left there together. Mr: 
Howe was sitting quite close to Blanche, his el- 
bow on the arm of her chair, and his head rest- 
ing on his hand. - It was a graceful, almost a 
touching position for a lover under the circum- 
stances. Blanche was quité content that he 
should remain silent, feeling certain of what was 
going on in his heart. Ah me! how little, after 
all, we know of this unstable and perfidious or- 
gan! Its quips and quirks and fandangos pass 
all human understanding. 

Mr. Howe sighed heavily, and Blanche put her 
hand sympathizingly upon his arm. It was a 
pretty hand, slim and white, with rosy nails and 
blue veins—a very pretty hand; and Mr. Howe’s 
other hand was dangling uselessly at his side; 
but he made no effort to take the pretty little 
hand in his own. 

“Don’t grieve,” whispered Blanche; * please 
don’t. She’s over it. See how regularly 
she breathes. She’ll soon be well again; the doc- 
tor said so, you know.” 

“Yes, but think of me,” whispered Mr. Howe, 
and whereas Blanche’s whisper was soft and me- 
lodious, his was hoarse and broken. “ Of course 
she’ll get over it, if nothing happens to put her 
back; but suppose, when she is ——) she 
finds out we’re engaged to be married, it ’Il kill 
her, it "ll break her heart, and I shall be her 
murderer. Great Heaver Blanche, you see, don’t 
you, that I can’t do it? It’s the most infernally 
tormenting thing that ever happened to a man; 
but I can’t marry one sister and kill another. I 
came here this morning prepared to make a form- 
al proposal for your hand, and let every thing 
go by the board but our happiness alone; but you 
know how Lily feels about me, how she risked 
her life for me—all folly, of course; I could 
have the brute myself, but Lily was be- 
side herself with fright, and didn’t know, poor 
child, what she was doing; and you see—don’t 
you, Blanche ?—what a position all this places me 
in. A man would have to be made of stone to 
go any farther just now.” 

“Don’t, Mr. Howe—don’t say any more,” said 
Blanche, in a voice that sounded queer to herself, 
it was so strained and harsh. “I should be sorry 
to have you feel more ridiculous than you will 
when I tell you that you have made a great mis- 
take all through.” 

Blanche paused a moment to get her breath. 
It seemed to her that it almost had left her body 
for a while there when this man was speaking. 
Not that she loved him—oh no, Blanche had nev- 
er particularly loved any body but herself, and 
her family as accessories to herself. But she was 
really capable of a vast amount of love in this 
way ; and, oh! how cruelly it had been torn and 
lacerated and trampled upon! 

“ A mistake !” he repeated. 

“ Yes, a mistake,” said Blanche; “ rather a re- 
markable one, under the circumstances. A man 
should never take it prematurely for granted that 
a woman will accept his offer of marriage. In 
this case it was impossible. My word is already 
given to another.” 

“What!” broke in Mr. Howe; “engaged to 
somebody else? Oh, that can’t be: I can’t be- 
lieve that, you know. This is all a subterfuge, 
Blanche. Who its the man? what is his name ?” 

“T can not understand,” said Blanche, coldly, 
“how the matter can concern you in the least.” 
Then, seeing a look of sharp incredulity in his 
face, she was stung to desperation, and mentioned 
the first name that occurred to her. “It is Mr. 
Brower,” she said. 

“The man who holds your father’s mortgage ?” 
said Mr. Howe. 

“Yes,” replied Blanche ; and then Mr. Howe got 
upon his feet, and with one piercing look of dis- 
dain upon the beautiful woman at his side, bowed 


| low to her, and gaid with her permission he would 


go, but would, of course, call again in the course of 
— day > ask after her sister. Then he took his 
eave without a glance at the poor pale girl that 
had caused all this trouble. en 

As for Blanche, no sooner was he out the door 
than she fell to erying—bitterly, but under her 
breath, and without any unladylike demonstra- 
tions. Not that she loved him, mind ; but she had 
been goaded beyond endurance, and without this 
relief of tears, which are woman’s safety-valve, 
she could not have been mistress of herself and 
her plans. 

All at once the poor girl on the lounge strug- 
gled back to consciousness, and opening her eyes 
upon Blanche, was touched beyond measure to find 
her in tears. It was really an extraordinary thing, 
and Lily was not to be blamed for taking these 
tears in pity to herself. She put out her little cold 
hand and pulled the dress of Blanche, and begged 
her not to cry. 

“Don’t cry for me, Blanche,” she said. 
“Don’t—please don’t spoil your beautiful eyes for 
me. It matters little whether I die or live; I 
think I’d so much rather die if I could. It would 
be so much better for us all. But tell me just 





one thing, Blanche dear, please—oh ! do tell me 
is he hurt ?” ; 

Blanche began to respect Lily. 
persistency about this i 


ways loved the child, in her own way, as a Purdy 
began to re- 


“ And was he very much out of wit! 
my—amy absurdity ?” said Lily. so ena 

“On the contrary,” replied Blanche, “it quite 
touched the heart of his majesty ;” and then such 
a sweet shone in the child’s eyes, such a 
pretty color rushed to her cheeks, her face became 
so suddenly radiant with an inexplicable warmgh 
of tenderness and emotion, that Blanche found it 
far from plain. If the couch had been crimson 
instead of blue, if Lily’s hair had been arranged 
gracefully, if instead of that stiff white collar 
some soft yellow lace were about her neck, if—if 
—and here a ¢ that was almost a revela- 
tion seized the fertile fancy of Blanche, and Mrs. 
Purdy coming in at that moment to take her 
place by the couch of her daughter, Blanche ran 
lightly down the stairs to her father, who was 
walking up and down the dining-room, with his 
hands behind his back, apparently studying the 
dingy design in the faded carpet there, but really 
bent upon more important matters. 

When Mr. Howe called again it was at the 
close of a long miserable day to him, as well as 
to some other human creatures. His sensibilities 
had also been torn in their tenderest fibre, and 
being a man, he had not been able to cry and 
have it out with himself. Hé was too superior 
and punctilious to swear and vent his spite in 
rage and brutality upon his clerks and depend- 
ents, so all this wretchedness had become pent up 
within him till night-fall, and he told himself, as 
he moodily went in the familiar direction that 
politeness dictated, but inclination forbade, that 
he would have to go on in this way till the end of 
time. He could not Jet the world know how cru- 
elly he had been used, and could only be thank- 
ful he was saved the ignominy of a direct refusal 
from this false, scheming, heartless woman, be- 
cause his conscience would not allow him to ride 
rough-shod over the heart of the only being, he 
began to believe, that loved him in the whole 
wide world—this poor little girl, who had braved 
every thing for that love: the tattle of these mis- 
erable gossips, the obloquy and reproach of her 
family and friends, and at last her own precious 
life. His heart melted within him as he thought 
of it all. 

Mr. Purdy met him at the door, and appeared 
to be very much moved and agitated as he wrung 
Mr. Howe’s hand. A cold chill shook the heart 
of Mr. Howe. “Great Heaven!” he cried; “she 
is not—not worse ?” 

“No, no—I hope not,” said Mr. Purdy. “I 
sincerely hope there is nothing to be apprehend- 
ed of a serious nature; but, my dear Sir,” he pur- 
sued, in a low, trembling voice, “sometimes this 
revulsion of feeling is dangerous: times joy 
will kill. And this dear child has so long cher- 
ished what she has considered a hopeless passion, 
a sentiment, Sir, that has occasioned unspeakable 
sorrow to us all, that we have endeavored in vain 
to curb and repress; and now, Sir, now, when she 
finds that passion returned, when her life, which 
has been repressed and shrouded by despair and 
sadness, is all at once allowed to bloom out in 
the very fullness of joy— Oh, Mr. Howe, God 
bless you, Sir, God bless you! But be careful, 
be very careful; remember, my dear Sir, that joy 
will—will—sometimes—kill.” 

Here Mr. Purdy’s voice broke. He wiped his 
eyes with his handkerchief, and as they had reach- 
ed the end of the corridor, he opened the door 
softly, let Mr. Howe in, then shut it again, leaving 
himself out, and Mr. Howe found himself quite 
alone with Miss Purdy, and not the pretty Miss 
Purdy. 

For a moment he stood there quite helpless 
and forlorn. The rodomontade of her father, 
whose wordy ways had always been a curse to 
him, still rambled in his ears without any intelli- 
gible meaning, and the figure on the couch before 
him confused and bewildered him. It held a sin- 
gular grace and charm. The light burned low, 
the fire from the grate seemed to cast a soft crim- 
son glow over every thing—over the warm-color- 
ed shawl that was spread about Lily; and the 
yellow lace at her throat and hands; upon her 
hair, that feil back over the pillow in a purple 
mass that almost swept the floor, and some short 
locks about her face that had taken caressing 
crinkles he had never noticed before. And her 
eyes were wonderful. They drew him, in spite 
of himself, to the couch, and made him bend over 
her and take her cold little hand in his own. She 
lifted it to her lips without a word, but her eyes 
were wonderful. They spoke a whole sweet lan- 
guage of their own. A queer. sort of yearning 
tugged at his heart. He could not tell whether he 
was most miserable or most happy; but the one 

t that was uppermost in his mind was that 
here alone he could find peace and rest and truth 
and purity. He sank on his knees by her side, 
and put his lips to her forehead and whispered, 
“Only get well, dear, so that I can have you all 
to myself.” 

Even in that sweet moment, you see, he hated 
the idea of the rest of the Purdys. But he soon 
got over that, and even went to Blanche’s mar- 
riage, which speedily followed his own, and shook 
hands cordially with the man that had held his 
father-in-law’s mo He holds it now no 

, of course. He long since handed it over 
to Blanche, who in her turn gave it to her father. 
But how in the world, you will ask, did this Mr. 
Brower become as clay in the hands of this beau- 
tiful and ingenious potter, Miss Blanche? That 
Ido not know; but I have said enough about her 
various charms and capabilities to make it no 
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tonishment. Besides, people have no 
anne ‘omageent on any other subject than 
the one of Mr. Henry Howe's marrying Miss Purdy 


—not the pretty Miss Purdy! 





“SCANDAL.” 
Kurzpaver, the artist who produced 
Pepe of the ce, “ae on page 456, is 
a representative of the Bavarian school of which 
Professor Kart Puory is the used bead. 
He was born at Vienna in 1840, and in his boy- 
hood displayed o considerable predilection for 


tastes 2 P 
higher branch of art, and his time was mainly 


t in devising ways and means to visit the 


spent 3 t 
rial Academy of Fine Arts. Every evening 
found him on his way thither, and finally his con- 


t reappearance at a certain hour attract 
the attention of Professor Mayer. This distin- 
guished artist became interested in the young lad 
who displayed such extraordinary devotion to art, 
and used his influence in Professor 
Kurzpaver to provide his son with the necessary 
opportunities for securing an artistic education. 

The event showed that the friends of young 
KvRzBavEr were not wrong in supposing him to 
be possessed of unusual genius, but with him, as 
with the majority of youthful artists, the first 
steps on the road to fame were laborious and 
dreary. A year’s preparation was necessary be- 
fore he could enter the Imperial Academy as a 
pupil, but at the end of that period he was re- 
ceived, and the struggle fairly began. In the 
beginning his works attracted little attention, but 
this fact, instead of Semmens him, seemed 
only to nerve him to fresh efforts, the result of 
which was the production of several pic- 
tures of such indisputable merit that the critics 
could no longer avoid giving him the desired rec- 
ognition, Among the most successful of these 
works, produced during his student days at Vi- 
enna, is one called the “Story-teller.” This pic- 
ture alone would have been sufficient to establish 
Kvrzpaver’s claim to the possession of a rare 
talent for genre art. Elated with his success, the 
artist, who had thus far pursued his studies in 
his native city, determined to visit Munich, where 
he might enjoy the art privileges peculiar to that 
city. Here he enrolled himself among the pupils 
of Prrory, and while under the instruction of this 
celebrated master executed ong of a 
ble genre pi among which “The Fugitive 
Captured” and “The Rejected Lover” were re- 
markably popular. 

Of late Kurzpaver has belonged to that class 
of artists whose originality entitles them to recog- 
nition outside of any school or master whose im- 
press may have been stamped upon their earlier 
works. This was effectually proved by his pic- 
ture called the “ Wine-press,” which evinced a 
novelty of conception and treatment that at once 
called attention to the peculiar genius of the art- 
ist. His later works, of which “Superfluous 
Jealousy” is a striking example, also possess the 
same characteristic. As for “‘ Scandal,” the nov- 
elty of the treatment is visible at a glance. The 
unfortunate victim, instead of being the central 
figure of the group to which all the others are 
subordinate, is but one among many studies of 
human expression. The malice of the youth who 
is telling the shameful story, the keen enjoyment 
of his comrade, the doubt in the minds of the 
younger listeners, and the trouble and distress of 
the old couple are all worked out with the impar- 
tiality of an artist whose appreciation of the re- 
quirements of a subject will not permit him to 
slight any detail of a picture. There is about the 
whole work a completeness and finish, as well as 
an expression of power, that could only have been 
produced by a most successful master of genre art. 





RABBITS, 


One of the prettiest sights of the country is to 
be found on the outskirts of a wood any fine 
evening, particularly if the wood adjoins a grass 
field or a piece of young wheat. Rabbits are 
skipping about, feeding, and chasing each other 
in all directions, but all provided with an instan- 
taneous mode of retreat, either into the forest or 
into a burrow, should the observer make an in- 
cautious movement. If suspicious, the rabbits 
merely squat and remain motionless ; should their 
Surmise of danger prove correct, one stamps loud- 
ly, and an immediate stampede results, This 
curious stamping may often be noted, and attent- 
lve observation shows that it forms a kind of uni- 
versal rabbit 
love, news of abundant food, satisfaction, danger, 


of this kind, and to kick his adversary’s head in 

iano, These tactic, if most amusing to a speo- 
, often inflict 

a am much pain and injury upon the 

quickly that the eye can scarcely follow their 


at harvest-time is to watch the cutting of the last 
few square yards of a corn field. The reaping-ma- 
chine drives round and round, 
traeting the amount 

1s at length a rush of bewildered rabbits 

the men, boys, and dogs that beset the patch, on 





the look-out for the escape of these animals. 
Loud is the cheering and laughter, and great the 
agility evinced by portly laborers and sagacious 
sheep-dogs in pursuing the hapless terrified ani- 
mals, but a large proportion gets clear off. There 
is no need to descant on the enormous numbers 
of rabbits annually exported from Ostend to af- 
ford the British artisan a savory dinner at a low 
price. Regular rabbit farms are maintained on 
the sand-banks of the Low Country, where the 
creatures are daily fed with grass and turnips, 
like so many sheep, until their time comes to be 
sent over sea to London or Grimsby in flat 
hampers. Dealers frequently keep them alive at 
these ports under sheds until the demand grows 
brisk. We have seen 200 of them thus kept, 
and being black, gray, fawn-colored, and the like, 
they formed a pretty sight. In one year recently 
no fewer than 150,000 rabbits were sent from 
Ostend to London weekly during the season. 
Some 1,500,000 more are annually sold by the 
licensed e-dealers of England and Wales. 
Add to these the enormous nymber of rabbits 
consumed throughout the country without coming 
into the dealers’ hands, and then, computing their 
value at the low figure of a shilling each, the most 
determined farmer’s friend must hesitate before 
he exterminates this pretty race of animals, and 
deprives rural walks of one of their greatest 
charms, 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Calendar. 


amounting to $40,064; the Home Board rt- 
ed $12,900. At the ond 


, to Fo 
for the Uni States are not as complete as 
could be wished ; the Year-Book for 1 how- 
ever, reports 10 theological schools, 31 co leges, 
46 academies, 1048 associations, 23,908 churches, 
and over 2,000,000 communicants. The benev- 
olent contributions for 1877 were $4,318,888. 
Nearly all the Baptists in the world are in the 
2,116,000; in all Europe, 312,897; in Asia, 35,005; 

; in urope, ; in 069 5 
in Africa, 1993; in Australasia, 6906. The num- 
ber of communicants for the entire world is 
gives at 2,472,790. The German Baptist General 

onference meets triennially, the last meeting 
being held September, 1877. 


If the Glasgow Presbytery of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, while investigating the sound- 
ness of the Rev. Fercus FerGusown on the dog- 
mas of sin and atonement, has not-itself fallen 
into sin, it has certainly tolerated in its sessions 
so breaches of ore. At one of the meet- 
nge a member of the ytery seized another, 
who would not sit down, and pushed him off 





the platform into the passage. Members rose 
excitedly to their feet and called for order, but 
order the Moderator was able neither to furnish 
nor to preserve. It is curious to note that this 
outb) took place at the moment when the 
Presbytery were discussing ‘the definition of 
the penalty of sin.”’ 

The “ libel,” as it is termed, against Mr. Fer- 
GUSON, contains six counts. All the counts have 
been found relevant, and the Presbytery will pro- 
ceed at once to trial. 


The rts made at the anniversaries of the 
great British charitable societies show for them 
all a prosperous year. The receipts of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society were £212,108 ; 
the expenditure was £227, being £10,475 
more than in any tei ear. The issues were, 
from the home dépdét, 1,462,609 co and from 
the dépéts outside of England, 1 making 
a total of 2,953,597 copies of Bibles, Testaments, 
and portions of Scripture. Since the organiza- 
tion of the society the issues have been 82,047,000 
copies. As many as 102,012 copies of the Bible 
or portions of the Bible have been circulated in 
the field of the Eastern war. The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury presided at the dnniversary, this being the 
twenty-seventh time he has occupied the chair 
at the annual meetings. 


The Church Missionary Society of England 
reports for the past a receipts amounting to 
053, as nst £175,998 for the year preced- 


. The di includi 
ate, tt Baie aia 








from ac man was announced at the annual 
meeting. is society has missions throughout 
the East and in the Pacific islands, 


The Rev. AnTHuR Toors at last accounts was 
at Singapore. Here he raised a commotion by 4 
sermon preached in the cathedral. Mr. 
whether in Europe or Asia, is irrepressible. 





middle position between the Low 
Churchmen, or, as the Rock phrases it, he be- 
1 to the “‘ Low Cum High gehool,” whatever 
that means. Bishop M‘Lacan was originally a 
Presbyterian. 


The Wesleyan M Society has received 
duri the pest year 1.0017, and expended 
a I Be nF nee sta- 


chapels, 878 mission- 
aries, 5905 other agente, 143,346 church 


members, 19,892 on trial for membership, and 
216,678 scholars. When the English Wesleyans 
hold a missionary anniversary, they expect to 
make a day of it. At their recent meeting the 
sat long hours in Exeter Hall, the enthusiasm o 
the occasion rising higher and higher, the last 
speech closing amidst a tempest of applause. 


The Scotch Episcopal bishops have issued a 
proses nst the establishment of the Roman 
atholic hierarchy in Scotland. They claim that 
they are the possessors of the sees, and that the 
coming in of the Catholic bishops is an intrusion. 


The American Sunday-school Union held its 
fifty-fourth anniversary in Philadelphia May 21. 
The summary of the year’s work is as follows: 
Schools o ized, 1147; teachers employed, 
5498; scholars attending, 42,309; families visit- 
ed, 13,241. Since its organization the Union has 
established 66,067 schools, employing 430,541 
teachers, and attended by 2,830,103 scholars. 
Mention was made in the annual report of the 
gift of $100,000 by Mrs. Jonn C. GREEN, of New 

ork, the interest of which is to be applied to 
the purposes of the Union. The Rev. Epwin 
W. Ricg succeeds the Rev. Dr. Ricuarp Ngew- 
TON as editor of the Union’s periodicals. 


The Baptist annual meetings began in England 
April 25, just one month in advance of the meet- 
ings of the Baptists of the United States. The 
number of communicants in England and Wales 
was reported to be 270,000, with 1825 pastors, 
3381 evangelists, and 370,000 Sunday-school schol- 
ars. The Building Fund has a capital of £30,000; 
loans are made from it without interest to church- 
es in sums of £100 to £150. In the past year as 
many as 20,000 sittings were provided by the erec- 
tion of néw and the enlargement of old chapels. 














A number of the parishioners of Littleham 
ton, England, being dissatisfied with the ritual- 
istic practices observed in the parish church, 
have entered the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
and have erected a house of worship. They have 
been warned against this step by the Bishop of 
Chichester, to whose diocese they belong. The 
bishop in his address says: ‘‘ It is announced 
that a bishop of this Reformed Episcopal Church 
will shortly hold a confirmation in Littlehbamp- 
ton. I am, ees, ee solemnly to 
warn you that any bishop officiating in this dio- 
cese without my sanction is an intruder. Wheth- 
er really a bishop or not, he commits, by thus 
intruding, an open act of schism, in direct vio- 
lation of the laws of God and his Church.” 
Bishop Greae, of the Reformed Episco 
Church, has given notice of a reply to 
warning. 


To all who are interested in the oepration 
of the slave-trade in the interior of Africa the in- 
telligence that Colonel Gorpon is likely to re- 
turn to Soudan will be very gratifying. A let- 
ter from Alexandria to the London Times, dated 
March 28, says : “‘ Unless England needs his serv- 
ices in war, he will return to bis vast equatorial 
pone , where his power of doing 
s unequalled, and he is adored by the people. 
‘Peace reigns every where in the Soudan,’ he 
said the other day. ‘The slave-trade is scotch- 
ed ; I hope to go back to kill it,’”’ 








The Presbytery of New York, which has charge 
of the churches of the denomination on Man- 
hattan Island, reports, for the year ending May 
6, 730 additions to the churches by Pre ession 
of faith, 631 by certificate ; a total of 17,677 mem- 
bers, and 19,444 members of the Sunday-schools. 
The contributions were, for home missions, 
$73,127; foreign missions, $69,511; education 
$10,442; con tional support, $390,491 ; and 
miscellaneous, $196,489. ese figures show the 
strength and resources of Presbyterianism in the 
great metropolis. 


The American and Foreign Christian Union, 
though shorn of much of its revenne by the 
changes of Jate years, still maintains missions 
among the Germans, Irish, and Bohemians at 
nine points, chiefly in the West. It also has 
charge of the American chapel at Paris, which is 
self-supporting. The income of the society for 
the last fiscal year was $10,822. 





Another of the considerate charities of which 
New York has so many is the ‘Grace House,” 
immediately in the rear of the Protestant Epis- 
oe Grace Chapel, in Fourteenth Street. Three 
brick dwelling-houses have been taken, and con- 
verted into a ng-room for the youn, men 
of the neighborhood, and a child’s nursery. At 
the nursery poor women out to work for 
the day can leave their small children to be cared 
for. Such of the children as are old enough are 
taught during school hours, and all are provided 
with a noon meal. Houses of this kind have 
been long established in Europe, but are new to 
our country. 





reason assigned 
this change of feeling is gratitude to the English 
for succors during the famine. 


It is not easy to make an exact comparison of 
the receipts of Roman Catholic and Protestant 
foreign missionary But the annals of 
the “ Association for the tion of the 
Faith,” which draws its funds from all dioceses 
of the Conte ioe a sum total of $1,200,000 
collected This association has its head- 





in 
— at Lyons, in France. The ld 
oundation, in Austria, is also a collector 


and disburser of mission funds. ie total of 
Protestant contributions for fo’ missions 


may be fairly set down as $6,000,000 each year. 


EMOINE, the famous Paris editor, thinks 
Seeeien venues of Line. ee -eaenee tne helt 
tion of the temporal power is only pro ; the 
ae ae ae oe ee and says it. On the 
other hand, the able and dignified London Tablet 

most seriously. Its 





ang tends to make the Pope a subject, and 
¢ Supreme Pontiff of universal Christianity 


can not be a subject.” The protest against the 
taking away of the tempo pyttne oy A is in 
these words : ‘It is neither by a passion for am- 
bition, nor a desire for domination, that we seek 
this restitution, but solely on account of the du- 
ties of our charge, and by the terms of the oath 
which binds us. In addition we are actuated not 
only by the consideration that the temporal pow- 
er is necessary to us in order to defend and pro- 
tect the full freedom of the spiritual power, but 
also because it is clearly shown that in the sov- 
ereign beg anim d of the Holy See is involved 
the public well-being and safety of society. Cou- 
sequently....wecan notavoid renewing and con- 
firming in these letters all the protestations and 
declarations that our predecessor, Prous IX., of 
holy memory, has on many occasions made and 
reiterated, as much against the occupation of the 
temporal _—— as against the violation of the 
rights of the Catholic Church.” 





ROOM AT THE TOP. 


NEVER you mind the crowd, lad, 
Or fancy your life won't tell; 
The work is the work for a’ that 
To him that doeth it well. 
Fancy the world a hill, lad; 
Look where the millions stop: 
You'll find the crowd at the base, lad; 
There’s always room at the top. 


Courage and faith and patience, 
There’s space in the old world yet; 

The better the chance you stand, lad, 
The further along you get. 

Keep your eye on the goal, lad, 
Never despair or drop: 

Be sure that your path leads upward; 
There’s always room at the top. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Jensry widower, who hed taken another partner, 
was qorenntet on - a night. The 
brought a phonograp! which was #ome 
of the objurgations of his first wife, and when they set 
it going his window, the happ bridegroom 
broke out into a cold sweat, and crawled up the chim- 
ney on a bridal tour. 





Tur niguee Epvoation or Women—-Learning how to 
walk in French boots with six-inch heels. 


A ing lady in Boston is so refined that she in- 
vestelhy seten to a Spitz as a “‘ cuspadore dog.” 


THE CUCUMBER. 


The cucumber graceth the festal board 
Enshrouded in condiments rare, 

And the epicure gleefully rubbeth his paunch 
At the t of the treasures there. 

The doctor smileth a sad like smile, 
And giveth a crocodile . ‘ 

the marble man out the while 

And polisheth up a stone. 

The undertaker mournfully aske, 
“ What will his 

And the 








zestful } 
e welcome waft to the deful fruit 
That giveth the folk employ. 


An old Scotch lady 
young an was present who was about to leave for an 





travagant in his con 

lady hog when he was a if 
my man, when awa’; for, 

you y Ohaus we ; for, 


Speyer ta id ye, they 





A distinguished Japanese traveller in this country 
writes home: “The chief branch of education of 
men here is rowing. The people have large 

called ‘ ? and the princi; of 


these are Yale and ad pel 


Prorzsr Warwixe.—A placard in the window of s 
patent medicine vendor in Paris reads as follows: 
‘The re are requested not to mistake this shop 
for of another quack just opposite.” 


& Series bomen Oke pre spank | a 

ce a8 : * ear 2n: 

it?” asked a listener. “ ceased 0 aip-rall Sones 
away from the sheriff,” waz the answer, 

The student of nature can alw find some new 

link in the chain which 

creation with man. Even the whirring of the insects 


has a suggestion of humanity in it, for doth not the 
axfom ase" To whir ie human?” . 














“Go ont, young man ; she is not here,” said an u 
town 4 = faith in the midst of hie qupmaen, 
: a youth whom he saw sjanding hesitatingly in the 

joorway. . 


“En Sir! England rnies the seas; Britannia 
rules the waves,” pemgoesty remarked an ishtnan 
as t's nothing,” was the reply; 

“every Yankee has a notion of his own,” 


A question up for debate before a! m ofa - 
bento tows ise “Iz a bobtale kat pepo tat 
egal on the noo dollar?” 


A young man who had recently been admitted to 
the bar, and to a partnership with his uncle, came into 
the office one day and hy comonneed Oat Re hed 
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on oath, what would you say And calraly the wit- 
ness : “I would lied.” A gentile 
smile Sl over the court-soom, aad the 
unruffied witness stepped cown. 
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AMERICAN IMMIGRATION. 


Great differences of opinion have existed re- 
Specting the effects of emigration, both as regards 
the mother country and those who leave it for a 
foreign clime, At one time it has been prohibit- 
ed, at another encouraged by all kinds of tempt- 
ing offers*held out to emigrants, while some teach- 
ers of political economy have proclaimed that 
there never can be too much emigration. The 
conclusion to which we are coming in this, as in 
So many other questions in political economy, is 
that what is good for the individual members of 
@ community is good for the community collect- 
ively ; if people can improve their condition by 
emigration, it is well that they should emigrate ; 
if otherwise, the best plan is to remain at home. 





EMIGRANTS; IN THE NORTHWEST. 


It might seem unnecessary to promulgate a doc- 
trine which every man’s self-interest should teach 
him; but unfortunately no delusions have ever 
been more popular and wide-spread than those 
connected with the subject of emigration. Some- 
times poor workmen have crowded in where labor 
was abundant and capital deficient; at others, 
men have taken their capital to districts where 
there was no employment for it, and the unnat- 
urally high ‘price of the necessaries of life has 
quickly absorbed it all. Young gentlemen with 
nothing but showy accomplishments have gone 
to the backwoods of America, where they could 
only prosper by ceaseless felling anid clearing ; 
ambitious, discontented artisans have wandered 
to the wide pastures of Australia, where they 
could only earn a scanty subsistence as hut-keep- 





ers or assistant shepherds, not possessing suffi- 
cient skill to be intrusted with the care of floéks. 

Such cases as these, however, bear to success- 
ful emigration about the same relation as the ex- 
ception which is said to prove the rule. Our 
prosperity as a nation rests upon the encourage- 
ment offered to foreigners desirous of seeking a 
home upon our soil. In fact, the whole history 
of America stands as a refutation to any argu- 
ment that may be urged against emigration. The 
very opening of the continent served as an outlet 
for the overburdened and suffering population of 
Europe. The enterprise and industry that found 
ho opportunity on the shores of the Old World 
came hither, and within a short period of time 
created a prosperous nation. Every part of our 
country abounds in foreigners. They have open- 





ed our mines, cultivated our soil, and established 
our industries. In return, the boundless resources 
of our land have yielded pleasant homes and a 
bounteous subsistence to thousands who could 
barely have hoped to escape starvation in their 
own country. 

The early history of emigration to the United 
States naturally contains stories of unlimited 
hardship and suffering. During the five years 
between 1585 and 1590 the various attempts of 
the English to organize practical schemes for 
the furtherance of emigration to America nesult- 
ed in the loss of 8300 men and £40,000. In 1606 
more than 2000 emigrants were sent hither to 
seek for gold, and in 1609 but sixty remained. 
The sufferings endured by the early Puritans in 
their struggle to establish themselves in New 
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England are matters of familiar history. To- 
ward the end of the seventeenth century the tide 
of emigration gained strength, when the Germans 
took possession of Pennsylvania and the Dutch 
colonized New York. Still the current of emigra- 
tion toward America during the 170 years of colo- 
nial history was slow and tedious compared with 
that which commenced after the war of inde- 
pendence, and especially when the success of 
‘American institutions had been tested by the ex- 
perience of one generation. ‘ 

During the latter part of the eighteenth and 
early part of the nineteenth centuries there was, 
however, little or no protection for the emigrant 
during his voyage across the sea, and the horrors 
to be endured on board ship, coupled with the 
unknown perils of a strange land, probably de- 
terred many who would otherwise have made the 
venture. Ship-owners generally chartered the 
lower decks of their vessels to agents, who made 
temporary arrangements for the accommodation 
of the passengers, and either underlet the steer- 
age to associations of emigrants, or parcelled it 
out to'sub-agents or to single passengers. These 
agents crowded the emigrants into vessels without 
regard to their comforé or health, and there was 
no authority to which they could appeal for pro- 
tection. Frequently the lower part of an emi- 
grant ship was no better than that of a slave or 
cooly ship, the horrors of which baffle description. 
The ordinary height of the steerage deck was 
from four to five feet, the lower or orlop deck, 
which was also used for the transportation of 
passengers, was still worse. The natural conse- 
quence was a mortality frequently amounting to 
ten or twenty per cent. 

Again, the reception that awaited the emigrant 
upon landing offered little improvement upon 
any thing he might have to endure at home. At 
one time there existed a system of selling emi- 
grants that was little better than negro slavery. 
Most of those who came over here were very 
poor people, too poor to pay their passage, and 
to meet the obligations incurred for transporta- 
tion and support they were regularly sold into 
temporary servitude to the person who would 
give the highest price per year for them. Old 
people, cripples, and others not able-bodied were 
slow of sale, but healthy parents and children 
and youths of both sexes found a ready market 
at good prices. When parents died on the voy- 
age, the children were sold for a term long enough 
to pay not only their own passage, but that of the 
dead also. Adults usually had to serve from 
three to six years; children above ten served till 
they became of age; and younger children were 
given away to masters who would board and 
clothe them. Al! these persons were known as 
“indentured servants,” and were advertised, when 
they ran away, in the same manner as black slaves 
or horses. As for the emigrants that were pro- 
vided with small sums of money, their fate was 
little better than that of the class who were 
wholly destitute. Entirely without friends in 
this country, and ignorant of what course they 
ought to pursue, they became in many instances 
victims of a class of confidence men, who, under 
pretense of assisting them, generally contrived to 
rob them of all that they possessed. 

It was not until 1819 that the protection of 
emigrants became the subject of legislation. In 
March of that year Congress passed a law regu- 
lating to a certain extent their treatment on ship- 
board. For instance, the amount of room that 
should be allotted to each person was specified, 
and it became unlawful! for a ship to carry more 

than two passengers for every five tons, custom- 
house measure. Matters were little improved, 
however; the hardships of the voyage remained 
much the same, and the usual diseases—cholera, 
small-pox, and typhus, or ship-fever—raged among 
the emigrants as before. Attention had been 
called to the abuses aboard emigrant ships, and 
the manner in which emigrants were treated on 
land, but nearly twenty years elapsed before 
measures were instituted for their protection. 
Finally, the Legislature of New York State took 
the matter in land, and in May, 1847, an act was 
passed under which the emigrant landing here re- 
ceived the requisite amount of care and attention. 

By this act was created the Board of Commis- 
s‘oners of Emigration, which has since been in 
successful operation. The duties of this body, 
every member of which serves without compen- 
sation, are to protect alien passengers arriving at 
New York from fraud and imposition, to care 
and provide for the helpless among them, to give 
them trustworthy advice and information, and 
generally to guard their interests. As soon as an 
emigrant ship arrives at quarantine, six miles be- 
low the city, it is inspected by the Health Officer 
of the port, and the sick emigrants, if there are 
any, are transferred by steamer to hospitals un- 
der the charge of the Commissioners. The ves- 
sel is then taken in charge by another officer, who 
ascertains the number of passengers, the deaths, if 
any, during the voyage, and the amount and char- 
acter of the sickness. He also examines the con- 
dition of the vessel in respect to cleanliness, and 
hears the complaints of passengers, all of which 
he reports to the proper authorities. He also re- 
mains on board the ship during the passage up 
the bay, to see that the passengers are not inter- 
fered with by unauthorized persons from the shore. 

After the examination of the baggage by the 
officers of customs the emigrants are transferred 
to the landing dépdét at Castle Garden, which was 
at one time a fortress defending the port; later 
it became a place of amusement. It was opened 
as an emigrant landing dépdt in 1855, and is well 
adapted for the purpose. The emigrants are 
brought by barge or tug from the vessel in which 
they arrived, and after examination by a medical 
officer, are ushered into the rotunda. 

Here the name, nationality, former place of 
residence, and intended destination of each indi- 
vidual are registered, together with other partic- 
ulars. The newly arrived emigrant also finds 
facilities for supplying every immediate want 
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without leaving the dépét. The names of such 
as have money, letters, or friends awaiting them 
are called out, and they are put into immediate 
possession of their property, or committed 
their friends, whose credentials are first scruti- 
nized. There are clerks at hand to write letters 
for them in any European language, and a tele- 
graph operator to forward dispatches. Here, 
also, the main trunk lines of railways have offices, 
at which the emigrant can buy tickets, and have 
his luggage weighed and checked. 

Thus under the care of a benevolent commis- 
sion, at the head of which are men whose names 
stand high for honesty and philanthropy, the 
poor emigrant is transported from the native 
country whose impoverished resources can no 
longer afford him and his kind a suitable sub- 
sistence, to one where there is an ample and 
abundant living for all who are willing to work. 
Industry and frugality are the only capital need- 
ed on our fertile prairies, or at the South, where 
the indolent negro, blind to his own good, refuses 
to support himself now that the impetus of whip 
and scourge has been removed. The scenes de- 
picted in our drawings on the preceding page are 
a faithful rendering of the prosperity and success 
that reward patient and persevering labor on the 
plains of our great West. 





THE SECRET OF BUSINESS 
SUCCESS. 


Ir is claimed that Vanderbilt exhibited great 
nerve and shrewd business sagacity in the pur- 
chase of stocks and railroads controlled by him. 
Yet, whenever he made an investment he re- 
ceived in return an equivalent either as his own 
or as collateral security. Dr. R. V. Pierce has 
invested many hundred thousand dollars in ad- 
vertisiny, depending entirely upon the superior 
merits o* his goods for security. The unparal- 
leled popularity of his family medicines, and the 
annual increase in their sale, attests in arguments 
stronger than words of their purity and efficiency. 
If the blood be impoverished, the liver sluggish, 
or there be tumors, blotches, and pimples, Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery will effect a 
speedy and perfect cure. If the bowels be con- 
stipated, use Dr. Pierce’s Golden Pleasant Pur- 
gative Pellets, Debilitated females suffering 
with those peculiar dragging-down sensations 
and weaknesses, will find Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription a safe and certain remedy. Prompt 
relief and a permanent cure have so universally 
followed its use, that the doctor now sells it un- 
der a positive guarantee, 

Oax.anp, Dovetas Co., Onggon, Jan. 23, 1877. 
Dr. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Dear Sir,—Your Golden Medical Discovery has 
cured my daughter of goitre, after many physi- 
cians had failed. Inclosed please find $1 50 for 
a copy of The People’s Common-Sense Medical 


Adviser. With us it takes the place of the fam- 
ily physician. Yours truly, 
Aaron ALLEN. 


Mr. Vernon, Onto, July 10, 1876. 
Dr. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: : 

Dear Sir,— Four bottles of your Favorite 
Prescription has entirely cured my wife. We 
employed three different physicians and many 
remedies, but found no relief. With a thankful 
I am, ever your friend, 

Aveust Warrine. 





A DISTINCTION WITH A DIFFERENCE. 

On the morning of the 24th of February last a ve 
serious accident occurred to the elevator of the Gran 
Hotel, in Paris, whereby three persons, a lady, a gentle- 


man, and the o; tor, were instant! ied, 
On the morning of the 30th April, following, 
the engineer of uand Building, Nos. 59 and 61 


Liberty Street, New York, noticing that the main lift- 
ing cable of the elevator there was much worn and 
needed to be replaced, immediatel 
of the builders, Oris Broruers & Co., to procure a new 
one. At the same time two 


stand by the safety + 
The rence: In the 
funerals followed the breaking of some of the ropes 


and connections, 
— without even a fright, quietly stepped out of it, 
an 





FURNITURE. 
Tae best place to buy furniture is at DrgraaF 
& Taytor’s, Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th St. See 
advertisement on last page.—{ Com. ] 





Frank Leste, Esq., of the “Illustrated Week- 
ly,” says: “For some time past I have been 
using Burnett's Cocoaine, and think it far prefer- 
able to any thing I have ever used for the 
hair.”—[ Com.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
AN UNRIVALLED 


TOILET PREPARATION 


For restoring, preserving, and beautifying the com- 
plexion. Mrs. Seot-Siddons \ —_ Kellogg, 
CHAMPLIN’S ste: Sean pevcaner’, ons 
excellence, and are surprised at its 1D P 


late eminent chemist LIQUI PE ARL 





a ae certified 
at it contained nothing that would injure the most 
delicate skin. Sold by Hn Druggists at 50 cents per 
bottle. CHAMPLIN & CO., Prop’s, Burrato, N. Y. 


Manufacturer of 
Cc. STEHR, es 
Pipes & C ¥ Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N. ¥. 
tennial, 1876 





Medal awarded at Cen 


TUTTERING cured by Bates’ A) Send f 
description to SIMPSON & CO., Box 5076, N. x. 








GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMCGOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON. 


THE PRESIDENT LAWN MOWER. 











The most beautiful and perfect Mower ever offered. 
Eight sizes for hand use, at prices from $10 up- 
wards. Acknowledged in Europe and the United 
States to be the Lawn Mower par excel Easil 
A and for beauty and evenness of 
work it cannot be excelled. We warrant every ma- 
chine. Don’t buy any other till you see this Mower. 
A splendid assortment always on hand. 


CARR & HOBSON, 
47 Cliff Street, New York. 


| Portraits, 


MADISON SQUARE. 





BRANCH: 
Old Post-Office 
Building, 
Nassau Street. 











SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 
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with name, 10c. and stamp. 
C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 


JOHNSON BROS & 6, 


and 36 East 14th Street, 
Union Square, New York, 


OFFER UNUSUAL ANDE . 
ORDINARY BARGATN . 


In ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
RIBBONS, SILKS, FRENCH 

FEATHERS, LACES, DRESS 
MINGS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
DREN’S UNDERWEAR, FANCY GOODS, &. Our 


pay for similar grades of goods. 
Catalogues and samples furnished on 
application. Goods sent by 
mail or express. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


z BUY OF THE MANUFACTURERS. 

=| LACE SHADES, elegant, cheap, and durable. 

“GOLD BAND SHADES in great variety. 
PLAIN SHADES, all kinds and colors, 
STORE SHADES made and lettered to order. 
FIXTURES, Cornices,Tassels, & Cord. 
TABLE and STAIR OIL-CLOTHS, éc. 


E JAY C. WEMPLE & CO 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 
Factory, Fourth Avenue and Baltic Street, Brook! yn, 


FISH & SIMPSON’S NEW POCKET SCALE. 














inch in diameter. 
to be the best scale ever 
postpaid, 75 cents. Trade supplied. Send two 8-cent 
stamps for our Catalogue of Fishing Tackle, Base Ball, 


Cc ing, and Goods. 
“FIshi & siupson, 132 Nassau St., N. Y. 


MINTON'S siti TILES 


01 Sroxe-vpon-T Ent. 


Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co's 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 


604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
The only representatives in the United States for 
the above }. 


VIREUN (School for Boys), 


Sing Sing, N. Y. 

Ninety-two Pupils to West Point and Annapolis in 
last seven years. Preparation for College or Scientitic 
Schools equally thorough. For Catalogue, send to 

Col. H. C. SYMONDS (late U.S. Army), Principal. 


invented. Pr by mail, 











7 John Street. 
Send for Circular, to P. O. Box 5009. 


LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13c.; or 40 in 
case 18. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 
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KINGS 
OSWEGO 


Is perfectly Pure, Uniform, 


FORD’S 


STARCH 


and Stronger than any othere 


Is THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL IN THE WORLD. 
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Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 

“ The Traveling Magician.” 
Price $15. 
Tlustrated Catalogues may 
ee — on tet by cnciod = 
yy enclosing 

me oe > ee 

\e. JOHN ROGERS, 
7 1155 Broadway, New York, 
Corner 27th Street. 


PATENT PREPARED 


GASOLENE 


For GAS MACHINES. An absolutely pure article. 
more gallon. Every — guaranteed. 
et at pm as the o asolene. Ad- 
dress the Manufacturers, 
CHARLES PRATT & CO., 
128 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 
Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids’ and Cripples’ 
-propulsion by means of hands 
in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 


aker of the 


rs” pushed und mention 
ial. Send stamp forlil'd Ca mention 
Harper’ ‘Weekly. Hersert 8. Surm, 88 Platt 8t., N 



















BEWARE of COUNTERFEITS & IMITATIONS! 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


on 








A handsome 5x7 Chromo. —~ 

~~ <5 ED tT Young Folks’ World, 
82 column illustrated 
paper for young folks and ee circle, will be sent 3 
months, in order to introduce it, for = ee pay postage. 


This a rs but once; send now, 
YOUNG FOLKS’ WORLD, Box 5341, Boston, Mass. 


= 


AGENTS WANTED . 
every State and County, to sell Sono.rrevp’s Liaut- 
= Sritou aor. Nickel- ae sample by mail, 25c. 
Address A. G. SCHOLFIE .D,Pr Providence, R. I. 


’ ASSES aF J . REDUCED PRICES. 

ORERA GLASSES — Thermom- 
Send fi potiitustrate. Sascke 

R.& J. BECK, 921 Chestnut Pst. Philadelphia. 














itation Gold Watches 
$6.88, 10 xi $15. $20 and $25each. Chains 
2 to $12, to match. Jewelry ofthe same. 
Sent C. oO: D., by Express. 
Facrory, 336 Broadway, NewYork. Box 3696 
—Seven-shot Revolver, 
REVOLVER FREE. = Syne t ideee Ad 
dress J. Bown & Son,136 & 188 Wood St, Pitts urg,Pa. 
9 5 ‘CARDINAL, Navy Blue, Seal ] Brown, and Bottle 
Green Cards, with name in gold, 20c. 25 Fancy 


—_— lain or gold, 10c. 150 styles. Agent's outfit 10c. 
d- se, pond work. HULL & CO. Hudson, N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 














HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 7. ™ enanemee 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ° F ccocses 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year..........+0.+ Soccceces 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year..........++..++ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franxios Square, New Yorx. 


AGENTS, READ THIS. 


We will pa y Agents a calary of $100 00 per month 
and expences 06 sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions, Address SHERMAN & ae Marshall, Michigan. 


Lape ey te 


Pa ermancet ‘208. 
Ly ay A. GRANTS 
2, 4,6 & 8 Home 8t., Cincinnati, O. 


Pray AYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Pris ries a ie Catalogues sent free by 
Hours Company, N o. 6 Beekman St., New York. 


Mixed C Extra Nice, with name and Card 

45° Case, 18c. Ord Heneee & Co., West Meriden, Ct. 
+ + A a. 

i the iowa world- 8 TC Bree 


py ane of — SF Toe cuicean 


care Cards, Snowflake, Damask, Assorted in 25 
95 “styles, with name, 10c. Nassau Card Co.,Nassau,N.Y. 


GOLD Sez zecheresn un susan gine & yat home. Costly 


., Augusta, Me. 


WANTED S29 20,0 ull 


AGENTS WANTED for anew work— ato fnteligem 
+¥. 
































Great inducements to intel! 
As i. HW. Pecaphiion. Pantone Publisher, 30 Bond St., 


95 Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 1c. 
postpaid. GEO. Il. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 








HARPERS NEW LANGUAGE SERIES. 


The publishers cordially invite the attention of Teachers and Boards of Edu- 
cation to Prof. Swivton’s course of training in the English language, as now em- 
bodied in Harper’s “ New Language Series.” The books of the new series and their 
relation to the old are herewith presented : 





. The “ Primer” of the new series is the same as the 
Language Primer, } old “Primer,” no modification having been found nec- 
essary. 


This is an entirely new book, designed to take the 
place of the old “ Language Lessons.” While retain- 
ing the vitalizing features of the latter work, the new 
manual is much more systematic in its development, 
and presents the subject in thorough text-book form. 


This also is an entirely new book, filling the place 
of the “ Progressive Grammar,” on which it is a marked 
improvement, 


New 
Language Lessons. 


New 
English Grammar, 


The “ New School Composition” is a revision of the 
“ School Composition” in the old serics, with many 
improvements in detail. 


New 
School Composition. 


The several books of the series will be furnished at the following prices: 


Mailing Price. Introduction. Exchange. 
LANGUAGE PRIMER..... . . 36 cents. 22 cents. 18 cents. 
NEW LANGUAGE LESSONS. ....50 “ 28 * oo: * 
NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR .... 70 “* 45 “ ss * 


NEW SCHOOL COMPOSITION. . . .44 “ 98 “ = 99 « 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR and SCHOOL ‘ a “ 
COMPOSITION in one volume. . t 81 - a S 
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The system of language training embodied in Harper's Language Series is 
the greatest success in the history of educational literature. It has made a com- 
plete revolution in the study of the English language in our common schools. 





From A. Panusn, Superintendent of Public Schools, New Haven, Conn, 

After using Swinton’s Language Primer and Language Lessons a year in our graded schools, I desire to 
say that the results have far exceeded our most sanguine expectations. The Primer is especially adapted to 
the lower grades, and children rapidly learn the construction of sentences, so that they are enabled far more 
easily to comprehend the application of grammatical rules when they reach the advanced stage of the study. 
Teachers find the lessons easy to teach, and the children are greatly interested in the i I have never 
seen a work so well adapted to teach language lessons. 





From R. M. Huss, Principal of St. Paul's School, Garden City, L. I. 
Swinton's New English Grammar is giving perfect satisfaction. 


From Bens. W. Tice, Principal of Public School, Southport, N. Y. 
I like Swinton's New Language Lessons for its simplicity and natural arrangement. I have used it with 
good results. 
From Luoy W. Hergtox, Principal of Private School, Geneva, N. Y. 
I am delighted with the Language Primer. 


From R. P. Oger, Principal of School, Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Am very much pleased with Swinton’s New School Composition. 


From Wu. J. Mitnz, Principal of Staté Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 
I regard Swinton’s Language Series as decidedly ihe best with which I have any acquaintance. 


From G. W. Hoss, LL.D., Professor of English Literature, State University, Bloomington, Ind. 

I have examined Swinton’s New English Grammar with some care and much interest. To state its qual- 
ities in general, I am persuaded that it is a long step in the direction of simplifying the grammar of our 
language. The simplifying consists in several things: in clearness and brevity of definition ; in pruning or 
discarding old forms; and in “Topical Analysis. " By means of this last, twenty pages are boiled down 
to one. 

His discussions are, with rare exceptions, clear, discriminating, and just. To instance a single example, 
the division of Etymology into ‘‘Grammatical” and “‘ Historical” is happy and just. This book canuot, in 
my judgment, fail to facilitate the work of learning the grammar of the English language. 


From J. H. Groves, State Superintendent of Free Schools, Smyrna, Del. 
The State Boa, 1 has placed upon our list of text-books Swinton’s New English Grammar. I am more 
than pleased with the book. 


From D. Mart Tuompson, Principal of Rock Spring Seminary, Denver, N. C. 
The longer we use Swinton’s Language Primer, Lessons, and Composition, the better we like them. 


From Brnsamm Epson, Principal of Public School No. 14, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Your New Language Lessons is just what we want. It is the first book of the kind I have had the 
privilege of examining that is simple, and at the same time sensible and practical. 


From J. Guexn.zar, Acting School Visitor, New Canaan, Conn. 
Swinton’s New Language Lessons is admirable, and I like the entire series better than any other I 
have seen. 


From Ex.is A. Area, State Superintendent of Public Schools, Trenton, N. J. 
I have examined Harper’s New Language Series, and in my judgment no better books are published for 
teaching children the art of speaking and writing the English language, 


From A. 8. Patmen, Superintendent of Schools, Dizon County, Neb. 
I have carefully examined Swinton’s New English Grammar and New Language Lessons, and without 
hesitation I pronounce them the best books of the kind I have ever seen. I would like to see these books in 
use in every school in this county. 





&@ The publishers continue to furnish the “‘ Language Lessons,” ‘* Progressive Grammar,” 
and ‘‘ School Composition” of the old series. 


A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examina- 
tion, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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oration, By H. Hupson Houry. Syvo, Cloth, $4 00. 


IL 
LIDDELL & SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEX- 
ICON. ape by Henry Groner Lippr.., 
D.D., Dean of Christ Church, and Rosgat Soort, 
D.D., Dean of Rochester, late Master of Balliol 
College. Sixth Edition, Revised and Augmented. 
So, ine p! “i 7 Abridged Edition, Small 4to, 
er, 


IIL. 

THE YOUTH'’S HEALTH-BOOK. By the Author 
of the Bazar Books of “ Health,” of “‘ Decorum,” 
and of “ The Household.” 82mo, Paper, 25 cents; 
Flexible Cloth, 40 cents, 

lV. 
THE VOYAGE OF THE “CHALLENGER,” The 
ame | an Account of the General Results of the 
Voyage during the year 1878 and and the early part 
of the 7 876. “By Sir C. Wyvitte Tuomsox 
é R.8. With a Portrait of the Author engraved 
cS H. Jeena, many Colored Mapa, T’emperature 
arte, oot — ons - raved by J. D. Cooper, 
Char rawings by J.J. Wyld. Published by Au- 
thority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admir- 
alty. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $12 00. 
v. 

THE HISTORY OF A CRIME. The History ofa 
Crime: the Testimony of an Eye-Witness. By Vio- 
tor Hugo, Author of “The Toilers of the Sea,” 
“ Ninety-Three,” &c. Illustrated. Parts I. and IL, 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents each. 

VI. 
HILL'S ayy hb te The Pwr of Rhetoric, 
— eee Application. By Apame 8. Hitt, Boylston 
Professor o! etoric and Oratory in Harvard Col- 
. With an Appendix comprising General Rules 
for Punctuation. 12mo, Half ther, $1 17, 
Vil. 

DE MILLE’S RHETORIC. The Elements of Rhet- 

oric. By Jaues ve Mitte, M.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 40. 
Vill. 

THE SCHOQL AND THE FAMILY. The Ethics 

S School Relations. By Joun ne senteustes 
Teachers’ Institutes. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 
Ix. 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Joun 
Riouarv Green, M.A., Author of “*A Short His- 
tory of the English’ People, " “Stray Studies from 
England and Italy.” In Five Volumes. Volumes 
I. and II., bringing the history to the close of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, are now ready. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 
eu 


x. 

STORIES FROM HOMER. By the Rev. Acrnep J. 
Cuvrou, Head Master of King Edward's School, 
Retford, England. With 2 Colored Ilustratious 
from Flaxman’s Designs. 1€émo, Cloth, $1 25. 


xI. 
A PRIMER K ag ENGLISH LITERATURE: Romance 


Period. Everns Lawsenon. 82mo, Paper, 25 
cents. Un form with Lawrence's Primers of Greek, 
Latin, and Mediceval Literature. 

XII. 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE AND THE EAST. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East: being a guide through Great Britain and 
Eepe's France, Belgiam, Hol ) 

Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 

Spa 2, Russis Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. By 

ith Maps and Plans 

of Cities. Seventeenth Year (ee. Tn three Vol- 
umes. 12mo, Leather, Pocket- Form, $8 00 per 

Volume. 

Vor. L—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 


Vou. L.—Germany, Italy, 8 Turkey, 
y y, Egypt, Syria, y 


Vou. IIL. —Switzerland Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
*," These Novels are diene ais Covers, except fame 
erwise specified. 
Esther Peunefather. By Ai Atos Perry. 75 cents. 
Justine’s Lovers. 60 cents. 





Is He Popenjoy? By Anruony Trottorr. 15 cents. 
Reaping the Whirlwind. By Mary Croiu Hay. 20 cts, 
Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. H. Lovetr Cameron. 30 cts. 


Less Black than We're Painted. By James Parn. 
35 cents. 


Georgie’s Wooer. By Mrs. Luita-Apams. 20 cents. 
A Sussex Idyl. By Cusmznrora Brack. 2% cents. 
Seven Years and Mair. By Anna T. Savitxn. 20 cts. 
By Proxy. By James Parx. 85 cents. 

S@” Hanrezr & Brorurns will send either of the 
above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 


weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


ta” Hanrer’s Catarocur matled free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS jee eras, Prada. 


CARDS, no 2 alik vie bene and nat nt 
4O cane Case, 18c. H. & Co., Meriden Ct. 


U . STAMMERING INSTITUTE, Dr. Wars, 417 4th 
« Ave. No pay until cured. Send for circular. 


$5 10 $20 Radrees Srimson a Co. Portland, Me. 


$25 


fore eerie Agents wante. everywhere. Bus- 
60 es ares Terms and $5 outfit 
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“SHOOTING NIAGARA.” 


The invasion of Great Britain by the way of Canada. 





JAMES W. BELL, 


ARTIST TAILOR, 





AND 


LAWN TENNIS. 


Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


EK. I. HORSMAN, Importer, 
80 & 82 William Street, New York City. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AN D NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 








THE “WHITSON” 


REFRIGERATOR. 


Great saving of ICE, intense COLD, dry atmosphere. 


JACOB LORILLARD, Mfr., 


826 Broadway, cor. 12th St., New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


SPORTING GOODS. 


The largest stock in the 
_ world. We will issue on 











ie Send for Price-List, naming your County and State, 
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Three Warnings.—A Sick Stomach—an Aching Head—and consider- 
able General Debility, are three warnings which it is madness to 
Dangerous diseases may be expected to follow them if not arrested without 


ae - — SP delay. Tone the relaxed stomach, calm the excited brain, invigorate the 
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nervous system, and regulate the bowels, with 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


A “+, WM A If you wish to escape the evils which the premonitory symptoms indicate. How 

> "Ay 4 many consuming fevers, violent bilious attacks, nervons paroxysms, and other 
7 terrible ailments might be prevented if this agreeable and incomparable Satine 
Tonic and Aurerative were always taken in time! Sold by all druggists. 

















Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of a Weights and Measures, 
® Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, 
&c.,from the Greek,the Latin,and the Mod- 


| Webster's Dictionary 


ern Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges. By mail, 


when not otherwise obtainable, on receipt of $1.00. 

For sale by dealers generally. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 
Pusiisures Wenster’s Souvor DicrtOnarirs, 


138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their superior style 
OWA, and workmanship. Their 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt| Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, has a world-wide reputation. Priec, $1.50, 
Their Nursing Corset i8 the delight of 
every mother, ~ Price, $1.75. Their new 
Flexibie Hip Corset, 

(120 bones), is warranted not to break 
down over the hips. Price, $1.25. 

For sale by leading merchants. Samples 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Warner Bros, 351 Brondway. N. Y. 


“YOUR BABY 


Would find great comfort and delight in one of our 
Exceleior Sleeping Coaches! Best Baby 
Carriage made! Before buying any other, please 
write us for description, special terms, &c. 

ERIE CHAIR CO., Erie, Pa. 
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TABLEWARE 


HOUSEFURNISHING 
COMPLETE. 


French China and Limoge Combination Breakfast, 
Dinner, and Tea Sets, from $14 00; Chamber Sets, from 
$3 45; Fine Engraved Goblets, $1 25 doz. ; Ivory Han- 
dled Table Knives, from $6 00 doz. Cooking Utensils, 
Silver-plated Ware, everything for your House and Ta- 
ble equally low. paueers at greatly reduced prices. 
Goods carefully boxed and shipped to all parts daily. 
50-page Price-List and refrigerator lists free by Mail. 


E, D. BASSFORD, 


1, 2, 8, 1° 18, 15, 16, and 17 


Cooper Institute, New York City, 








Liquid Paints, Roofing, Steam Pipe 
and Boiler Coverings, Steam Packing, 
Sheathing, Fire, Acid, and Water-proof Coatings, 
Cements, &c. Send for Samples, Illustrated Cata- 
logues, Price-Lists, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS WFE’G CoO. 


87 Maiden Lane, N. ¥. 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
Nos. 47 and 49 West 14th St., 


Manufacturers of Queen Anne and Eastlake Parlor, Library, 
Dining-Room, Office, and Chamber Furniture, Pier and 
" Mantel Glasses, Cornices, Bedding, &c. We also have 
the exclusive right of N. Y. State to manufacture the 
=a=— Centennial Parlor Cabinet Bedstead, the Best, Cheapest, 


Pat. Dec. 15th, 1874." and Most Useful Piece of. Furniture manufactured. 


ECONOMIC PORTABLE 
WASHSTAND. 


Nos, 47 and 49 West 14th St., 


NEAR 6TH AVENUE. 
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OUR PLUMBERS. 





WALTHAM WATCHES. 


We beg to announce that we have recently entirely 
remodelled the very popular grades of full-plate move- 
ments known by the marks ‘“‘ Wm. Ellery,” “‘ Apple- 
ton, Tracy, & Co.,” ‘‘Waltham Watch Co.,” “P. 8. 
Bartlett,” and ‘‘ Broadway,” giving to them not only 
a highly improved appearance, but great additional 
value. We embody in them such of the best results 
of our experience and study for twenty years as can 
be useful in this popular form of watch. We give 
these new model watches special recommendation to 
all who look for good performance and solid excel- 
lence at-moderate cost. The alterations have been 
made with the view of pleasing practical watch- 
makers, as well as watch wearers. 

No watches retailed by the Company. Apply to 
your local jeweller. 


For AMERICAN WATCH CO., 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
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ANTI-FAT 


The GREAT REMEDY for 


SoORPULENCE. 


ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT 

is purely vegetable and perfectly harmless. It acts 
wen the food in the stomach, preventing its peter 
converted into fat. Taken in accordance with d@ 

rections, it will reduce a fat person from two to five 
mC pilence is not only a disease ftself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates .two 
thousand years ago, and what was true then is none 


Oe id by dremnits, oF sent, by express, upon re- 
« s' t+) 
rug 00, TXsdrese, 





Ceipt of $1.50. jarter-dozen 
BOTANIC MEDICINE CO., 
Proprietors, Buffalo, N.¥ 





No Litter, No Trouble, No Dirt. 


ALLAN’S FLY BRICK, 


The Little Giant Fly-Killer. 

10 cents’ worth will kill more flies than 10 dollars’ 
worth of fly p: One Brick will last @ whole season. 
Kills all the in a room in two hours. It is neat, 

conven: and cheap. Housekeepers will appre- 
ciate this article, as you do not have to raise a dust to 
kill your-flies. ce 10 cents. Sold by all Live 
Druggists everywhere. 


MARK TWAIN’S SCRAP - BOOK. 
NO PASTE OR MUCI- 
LAGE NEEDED. 
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serve as guides for placin 
. the scraps, slightly motat 
Books of 9 or 3 Columns for (71hem ae needed. 


Prices 
per Clippings. 

THE OLD METHOD An. 2°. at tn Foraale by 

NOYANCES AVOIDED. Get Descriptive Circular. 


SLOTE, WOODMAN & CO., New York. 








THE WORLD'S STANDARD. 





SCALES. 


OSCILLATING PUMP COMPANY'S PUMPS, 








PATENT ALARM MONEY-DRAWERS, 
THE IMPROVED TYPE-WRITER, 
‘COFFEE MILLS, SPICE MILLS, AND 
STORE FIXTURES GENERALLY. 
PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSES: 
New York. 
Baltimore, Md. 
ew 
sceasecsess 4 Buffalo, N. ¥. 
FAIRBANKS & CO an, 5.5. 
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BROWN, & CO co nee 
FALRB ARES’ & EWING...... Philadelphia, Peon. 
' Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE, & CO.. { Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pitts , Penn. 
IRBANKS & CO ie a 
FAIRBANKS & CO.,......... 3 
FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON. .San Francisco, Cal. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 
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“p PRINCE ¢ 
PORCANS.> 


The oldest, largest, and most perfect manufactory in the U. S. 
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HIS OWN 
PRINTER! 4f::5 
CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 


H. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., 
Between Fulton St. and Burling Slip, N. Y¥. Rich Por- 
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CROSSING THE RIVER. 
By THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


Mcrmours the soldier in dying, 

As the death-pang the tired spirit frees, 
“Let us all cross over the river, 

And rest in the shade of the trees.” 


Ah! could we cross o’er that river, 
And rest in the shadows, and then, 
Refreshed by repose and grown stronger, 
Come back to our struggle again! 


Over that free-flowing river, 
Beyond where its dark waters roar, 
Are thé trees of the balsam or upas, 
That grow on its farthermost shore? 


What is the destiny waiting 
Thither side of that shadowy deep 
Sweet ease and repose for the spirit, 
Or the gloom of eternal sleep? 


None who have passed that river, 
And rested beneath the -trees, 
Have ever come back to tell us 
If the shadows brought slumber or ease. 


Nevertheless, forever 
Across the deep river they go, 
The basest and best together— 
Together the high and the low. 


There in their rags go the beggars, 
And there in their robes go the rich; 
The few who expire in the palace, 
And the many who die in the ditch; 


Those who have graven their story 
High in the temple of Fame, 

And those who have lived without glory, 
And left us not even a name; 


Those whom we loved for their goodness, 
And those whom we hated for crime, 

All passing from life’s dreary struggle, 
Out of light, out of mind, out of time; 


Plunging in mist and in darkness, 
Where doubting with terror agrees, 
They cross the mysterious river, 
And seek for the shade of the trees. 








“JUST SO.” 


I natep Aunt Margery's parrot. Its scream- 
img, croaking voice, its gurgling asides crooned 
as it sat on its perch, stirred up something in me 
evil and vindictive. Perhaps I had no natural 
inclination to pets. Often when I had been over- 
wearied at the old home farm-house, the sight of 
mother’s hens scratch-scratching for a living 
had irritated me with a sense of overwork. But 
they at least came honestly by their living. I 
respected them ; but this pampered, overfed thing 
made my flesh crawl as it clung ogling to its 
perch, or dropped lazily down to pick up a bit of 
cracker, nibbling thereat with an uncanny chat- 
ter. No; I did not like pets. Aunt Margery 
did. This ugly foreign favorite had absorbed all 
her affections, I thought to myself bitterly, as I 
watched it that morning. She caressed the creat- 
ure; she spoke to it endearingly; but for her 
own kith and kin she had nothing but everlasting 
fault-finding and ceaseless exactions. 

A few tears dropped down upon my hands as 
Isatthere. The parrot, blinking down upon me, 
drew up one skinny claw, scratched its emerald 
head, and screamed, “Just so!”—a pet phrase 
which served it to express the most subtle mean- 
ings, apparently, and with which it seemed to jeer 
at my emotion. 

This was the third morning I had waited for 
news of Dick—poor Dick, light-hearted, high- 
spirited Dick !—who had taken up his cap and left 
after his last word-battle with Aunt Margery. 
This blow had taken the sunshine too utterly out 
of my life, and there, as I sat at the window, I 
mentally shook my fist at this gibbering thing, 
so sheltered and favored while he was adrift— 
where? What would become of Dick? oh, what 
would become of Dick? The lad had always had 
some business in the city that sat lightly upon 
him, coming and going at his leisure; but now 
for three whole days his face had not lightened 
the gloomy house. The longing to know of his 
welfare, the yearning to see him, had grown in- 
tense and intolerable. And now, rendered irrita- 
ble and distraught by my anxiety, I had quarrelled 
with Aunt Margery myself—I to whom her invalid 
state had hitherto excused so much, who had been 
her patient nurse so long, and the acknowledged 
peace-maker between herself and the outspoken, 
impolite Dick. I had fallen from my high es- 
tate; I was an outcast from favor—not worth so 
much in Aunt Margery’s eyes as this leering old 
parrot. 

Well, I need sacrifice myself no longer. I was 
free to go away. Qh, how useless, how mean and 
degrading, seemed all that I had submitted to 
and suffered! It could benefit Dick no more, 
and, in his absence, dropped its splendid apparel 
of self-sacrifice, and revealed itself a beggarly 
and sordid tameness of spirit. 

Outside of this narrow groove where I had 
grubbed and vegetated there was a thrilling, 
splendid reality of existence. A sort of winged 
feeling took possession of me as I contempla- 
ted the possibilities of the future. The parrot 
put up his elfin claw, blinked at me from the 
corner of his eye, and cried, “Just so!” as he 





flopped back into his open cage. From the win- 
dow where that cage hung I could see the glow- 
ing gardens and pleasant lawns stretching below, 
and in the wistful hazy distance the city seemed 
to shadow through—the bright busy city, where 
every one was astir and at work. Dick was there 
too somewhere. Dick did “ business” easily and 
irresponsibly as a bird. Why should not I do 
business ? I began to take account of stock—to 
make a mental estimate of myself. It is sur- 
prising, in this commercial valuation of one’s self, 
how percentages shrink. A little hazy knowl- 
edge of history, a little nebulous acquaintance 
with general literature, a light touch upon the 
piano—all these things look painfully threadbare 
on examination, like stage properties seen by day- 
light. I could not settle upon any specialty in 
which I was pre-eminent. I must leave my fu- 
ture to fate, and I did so with the delightful in- 
souciance of youth. 

So the early dawn found me at the garden gate, 
face to face with the kindling morning, the gar- 
den quiet and odors. Face to face, also, with old 
black Cesar, the superannuated gardener, who 
ornamented his profession in a red cap and slip- 
pers. His gray old monkey face, with its scant 
fringe of grizzly hair, was never an unwelcome 
sight to me before. However, old Cwsar knew all 
our troubles. He had been my childish confidant, 
as well as Dick’s, as far back as I could remem- 
ber. I stepped on boldly. 

“Berry early, miss,” said the old man, doubt- 
less thinking I had come, as often before, to help 
or hinder him in the garden. But his eye caught 
sight of my sachel; his countenance fell. “ Go- 
ing away, miss?” he cried. 

“Yes, Cesar, I’m off.” 

“ Far, miss ?” 

“ Don’t know, Cesar, how far. It seems I don’t 
belong here, anyway.” 

“ Sho, miss, don’t ee mind things. Old Caesar 
‘ll stan’ up for you. Don’t ee mind ’em.” 

“T can’t help it, Caesar.” 

“ Bless yer soul, miss! Why, miss, we haves a 
heap o’ trouble all on us, an’ dar’s no telling whar 
dey comes from, big an’ little. Why, miss—scuse 
me, miss—I’s had dat trouble ‘fore now wid my 
little toe, "long o’ squeezing on a pair o’ Sun- 
day shoes, seemed zif I couldn’t stan’ it nohow. 
’Peared like dat little toe didn’t belong dar, no- 
how ; was clar in de way ob de odder members, 
an’ had orter be lopped right off. But, lor, miss, 
when I takes off dem Sunday shoes arter meetin’, 
I find done sure dat little toe did belong dar— 
just dar an’ nowhar else—an’ all it wanted was 
a little more room. , miss ?” 

“T see, Cesar. But good-by now, or I sha’n’t 
catch the train ;” and with an affectation of care- 
lessness I hurried on, 

The garden smells and the sweet new morning 
all about me seemed luring me to stay ; but on I 
walked steadily, till, looking back at the turning 
of the road, I saw old Cwsar standing under the 
poplars waving his red cap to me. He too, it 
seemed, acquiesced in the destiny that was send- 
ing me adrift. I felt a sort of sinking at the 
heart not quite in accordance with my enterprise 
as the winding road shut him from view. But 
the bustle about the dépdt, and all the sights and 
sounds of travel, speedily dispelled my grief, and 
once in the cars, my spirits rose to the occasion. 
Oh, I would do something, be something, yet! and 
I nibbled a bit of cake, by way of breakfast, care- 
free and happy and confident. 

The city was quite inspiring as I entered it— 
so delightfully active and bustling that it took my 
breath like a draught of effervescing Champagne. 
People were coming and going purposeful and 
businessful ; every body seemed to have his eye 
on some goal ahead to be reached in a given time. 
I only walked leisurely along, enjoying the scene, 
and wondering to myself if I should know Dick 
should I meet him in this whirlpool, or would he 
know me. 

All these faces were strangers’ faces. Of all 
these people not one had any interest forme. The 
gay scene dimmed for a moment, and for a mo- 
ment I felt the chill of isolation, as the crowd 
swept by. I wondered was Dick as lonely, as wist- 
ful,as I. The question was answered by a sud- 
den heart thrill, for there, lusty and ruddy, stood 
Dick before me. 

I fear I clasped his hand with unnecessary fer- 
vor as I said, “ Oh, Dick, where did you come 
from ?” 

“‘ Where did you come from ?” responded Dick, 
sharply. 

“T— Well, Richard, I can’t stand Aunt Mar- 
gery any longer—I can’t / no, and I’ve left, Rich- 
ard ” 


“Left!” echoed Dick, thrusting his hat back 
from his forehead, and plunging his two hands 
deep down in his trousers pockets. There was 
none of that cheery jingle of small change in 
them with which Dick was wont to playfully sa- 
lute my ears. This silence was ominous. “ Where 
to go to?” added Dick, after a long, portentous 
pause. 

“Going to look for business.” 

“sar 

“ Dick, how you talk! Put your hat on straight, 
and walk along. Every body’s looking at us.” 

“My dear,” says Dick, facetiously, and laugh- 
ing now and showing his white teeth, “that re- 
mark of mine to which you take exception was 
prompted by the fact that I’m out of a job my- 
self. Suppose I was in quarrelsome mood after 
leaving the old lady’s, for when Lawyer Gudge set 
upon me about neglecting the correspondence, 
copying, and the like slavish business, I turned 
upon the old brute, and we had a blow-up. I'm 
out on the world, dear, with a capital of twenty- 
five cents to begin on.” 

For two homeless waifs that sum was not ex- 
tensive. I took my purse out of my pocket, nev- 
er a heavy one at any time; but now—0O fate! 
O evil, careless fate!—a hole revealed itself in 
the silken tissue, through which had slipped noise- 
lessly a nursling of a gold piece which I had cher- 





ished there, wrapped in a bit of paper, for a whole 
twelvemonth. 

I looked in my friend’s face blankly. I was 
no princess, it seemed, coming to his rescue 
— golden gifts, but an added weight about his 
neck. 

“Dick,” I faltered, meekly, “I’m intending to 
work for a living.” 

“Of course,” was the answer, 
quire what at?” 

“You know I can do ’most any thing, Dick.” 

“Jenny, child,” said my companion, looking 
down upon me benignantly, and stopping short 
in his walk.(Dick always awed me when he as- 
sumed this elder-brother aspect }—“ Jenny, child, 
it’s a hard-driven sort of a world you’ve put your 
tiny self into—a place where it’s a very hard mat- 
ter to get a footing, and where, if your foot slips, 
you’re sure to be carried out into deep water,” 
Dick’s face darkened as he looked at the tide of 
people. ‘“ Whatever's a fellow to do?’ Wind- 
ing up his discourse thus abruptly, my friend 
pulled his felt hat down over his eyes, and glow- 
ered from under it like a highwayman. 

I listened to this talk of Dick’s, humiliated and 
ill at ease. Was I, then, a mere aimless waif—a 
mere bit of drift-wood afloat in this human tor- 
rent? Even Aunt Margery’s chafing and chiding 
were better than this nothingness. I began to feel 
very weary. A remembrance of my quiet room 
and of the blossoming apple bough that hung 
over the window came to me vision-like. 

We stood before the window of a picture shop 
where a copy of some Raphael Madonna smiled 
down upon us benignantly. Her feet were on 
the clouds, stars encircled her head; far away 
were the manger and the misery, yet perhaps she 
remembered them still. Regal in her azure robe, 
she floated above this sordid whirl, crowned and 
triumphant after toil and travail. A few tears 
crept to my eyes as I looked. I wiped them swift- 
ly away lest Dick should see them; but he had 
already forgotten his surliness, absorbed in con- 
templation of some gorgeous chromos. A some- 
thing like motherly pity filled my heart as I 
contemplated his bright face, so careless and un- 
furrowed in the midst of his troubles, and a sug- 
gestion came to me then, perhaps from the be- 
neficent Mother beaming down upon us. 

“ Dick,” said I, abruptly, “I’m going back.” 

“ All right, little one,” patting me patronizing- 
ly on the shoulder; “ the very best thing you can 
do.” 

“Not to stay, Dick,” said I, vexed at the alac- 
rity with which he accepted the proposition. 
“No; I’ve an idea in my head.” 

“ Look so,” responded Dick, sententiously. 

“ Dick, listen to me”—authoritatively. “I shall 
sleep at Nurse Catterby’s to-night, and if you 
meet me there, I'll have something to help 
you.” 

“My darling cried Dick ; but I repelled this 
later exhibition of affection. 

“Put me in the cars, my friend; I’m hungry, 
you know, and tired to death, you know, but 
there’s no time to lose.” 

In my feminine fertility of resource I felt my- 
self infinitely superior to this helpless, good- 
hearted lump of a Dick, and I nodded my head 
to him gayly at parting, without thought of 
failure. 

And this was the suggestion which came to 
me under the smile of the Madonna. In my 
room at Aunt Margery’s there hung a grand old- 
fashioned time-keeper with a gold coin attached 
to its heavy chain, and a big seal wherein glow- 
ed a ruby. Secretly I regarded this as my own, 
for it had once been my mother’s, an heir-loom 
of the family, the source of endless disputes, as I 
had heard, between the grasping elder sister and 
the younger. My mother was of a high spirit, 
and finally, in a fit of utter weariness and vexa- 
tion, flung the watch, with all its glittering ap- 
pendages, at her sister’s feet. Aunt Margery 
had never returned it—that was not her way— 
but it had never been wound up since that day (so 
old Cesar said), and long after my mother’s death 
it hung silent and shining in the room devoted to 
my use—perhaps a superstitious offering to the 
vexed spirit of the departed. I had determined 
to go back without being seen, if possible, and 
get this watch, appropriating it, as I felt sure my 
mother would approve, to aid myself and my 
friend in our sore need. 

The ride seemed a long one; the road wound 
about in a manner I had never observed before, 
with a persistent dodging of the end, that gave 
me ample time for revolving ways and means for 
carrying out my scheme, till finally the moon 
shone out on the last evolution; and leaving the 
cars I trudged on afoot until the sentinel poplars 
guarding Aunt Margery’s gate with their long 
black shadows came in view. 

It was with a beating heart, notwithstanding 
my bravery, that I took the key of the side door 
from my pocket, and entered the familiar domicile 
at night-fall like a shadow. 

It was easy enough to obtain access to the inner 
part of the house from here, for most of the doors 
were carelessly latched, and I was not likely to 
meet any servant at this time in the evening. I 
remembered a certain wide window-sill in the hall, 
groping toward which I sat down to rest myself, 
with a curiously scared and hunted feeling, which 
had not entered into my calculations when I 
planned this audacious expedition. Then, remov- 
ing my shoes, I slipped softly through the long, 
deserted passageway tomy own room, The door 
opened with a treacherous creak that seemed bent 
to betray me. It appeared an age before I was 
fairly within. 

This was my own pretty, pleasant little room, 
the shelter where I had so often betaken myself 
from Aunt Margery’s rasping voice and incessant 
fault-finding—where I had dreamed day-dreams 
and revelled in nightly visions. This cherished 
and familiar little nook had chilled to me in one 
day’s absence. It had given possession to a horde 
of shadows that, mocking and gesticulating, flitted 
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to and fro in the uncertain light. Perhaps the 
breeze-blown branches of the elm outside played 
me this trick ; but it confused me strangely, and 
rendered my search for the watch a long one, till 
it seemed as if somegricksome elf had filched it 
to distress me. At length, however, my hands 
touched and grasped the treasure; the heavy 
chain glided with snaky coolness through my fin- 
gers, and I thrilled from head to foot with a new 
and strange sensation. For at that very moment 
I heard the door shut with asnap. This noise in 
itself was not startling; no one was likely to hear 
it save myself; but it announced that I was 
trapped, a prisoner, snared in my own net; for the 
door closed with a spring, and I had left the key 
on the outside. 

I put my two hands to my head and thought 
desperately for a moment. There was no pos- 
sible egress now except through Aunt Margery’s 
room, with which mine was connected by a nar- 
row e. How could I hope to pass through 
without waking her? For just one instant I felt 
like despair. How was I to heip Dick now? It 
must be done, however. I gathered up my cour- 
age; I remembered the indignities I had borne, 
the needs of my friend, the absolute rightfulness 
of what I was doing, and, strong in resolution, 
glided across the hall—silently, slowly, lest the 
ghost of a foot-fall should rouse the vigilant sleep- 
ers within. There was something dreadful in this, 
after all. This strange advent among familiar 
things that look on the intruder with sinister eyes 
is not a desirable experience. True, I was on a 
mission of mercy; but this fact failed to support 
me asI stood poised on my aunt’s door-sill. A 
weak-minded doubtfulness creeping in for a mo- 
ment paralyzed my activity. This bauble had 
been in Aunt Margery’s possession for years. 
Was it mine? was it hers? The “sacred rights 
of property” I had heard talked of so often: 
were my mother’s sacred, or my aunt’s? Ah! 
what would become of all the property in the 
world if rightfully divided ? Wouid then Dick go 
out starving and houseless from Aunt Margery’s 
surplus of luxury? Dangerous speculations, but 
brief. I swept them all aside like cobwebs. Nev- 
er should I desert Dick in his time of need. Step- 
ping on tiptoe in my unshod feet, I essayed to 
convoy my beating heart as far as possible from 
the high old-fashioned bedstead. It almost seem- 
ed Aunt Margery might hear it in her sleep. The 
low night lamp sent a thin thread of light across the 
floor ; it rested on the heavy drapery festooned to 
the ceiling, which gave this couch an awful digni- 
ty in my old childish days. And there, just oppo- 
site it, I stood transfixed. There lay Aunt Mar- 
gery, with eyes wide open, looking out at me. I 
returned the gaze steadily, frozenly. I know not 
how long we might have regarded each other 
thus, but the parrot, in its. covered cage within, 
croaked uneasily, Aunt Margery turned sleepily 
on her pillow. 

“You are late, Jenny,” she said, querulously. 
“What kept you so, child? Hand me the cam- 
phor yonder; my head aches dreadfully.” 

I handed the camphor silently, and of habit 
proceeded to bathe her hands and forehead as 
usual, and then came the usual innumerable or- 
ders. A little warm water from the bath-room, 
a little mixture from the medicine chest. Her 
pillows needed adjusting, her lamp needed trim- 
ming, and thus was I chained to her side a pris- 
oner, with that doubtful time-piece in my pocket, 
and my brain dizzy with schemes for escape. 
Oh, what would Dick think of me, recreant that 
I was in his time of trial ?—poor Dick, watching 
vainly all this time at Kate Catierby’s cabin, or 
wandering on the road, mayhap, all the long night- 
fall, meditating on the faithlessness of woman ; 
then in the morning, discouraged and hopeless, 
he would drift away somewhere out of my reach. 
I hardly dared think of this contingency. To let 
go my hold on Dick was to give up my hold on life. 
Utterly exhausted with the long watching, I fell 
asleep at last, the heavy sleep of youth and wea- 
riness. 

I was aroused from this dreamless slumber by 
a sudden loud crash, a rapping and tearing at the 
window, 

Aunt Margery started up aghast. “ Robbers !” 
she exclaimed, clutching my arm. But there 
never could have been so bungling a robber as 
this. I stood up and faced the intruder with 
wide-staring eyes. 

“ All right!” said a loud, cheery voice. “The 
confounded sash!” And there stood Dick, 

“Why, bless my heart, auntie, I beg your 
pardon—I’ll pommel old Cesar in the morning 
for putting me in at the wrong window. But, 
Jenny, girl, I've been walking the road till I 
couldn’t stand it any longer. Thought you’d been 
robbed, or waylaid, or something—” 

Propped up on her elbow among the pillows, 
Aunt Margery looked out majestically and inter- 
rupted this tirade. 

“ Richard,” said she, “ are you a fool ?” 

“Couldn't exactly state to-night, auntie. 
Haven't time to analyze. I only came to look 
after Jenny. She’s all right, it seems, so I'll bid 
you good-night.” 

“ Dick,” said the invalid, shaking her long fore- 
finger at him authoritatively, “you'll stay just 
where you are. I can’t do without Jenny, I find 
—she can’t do without you, it appears.” 

“Of course not,” said Dick, deliberately taking 
a chair, “TI always was an appendage of Jen- 
ny’s, you know, and shall be for the rest of my 
natural life, I’m afraid.” 


“Just so!” screamed the parrot, one bright 
sunny morning, as I stepped down stairs in a 
floating veil, and with my mother’s watch in my 
girdle, Aunt Margery’s wedding gift. Dick was 
waiting for me below, with beaming face and 
arms outstretched. Beside him stood old Cesar 
in his best clothes and Sunday shoes. “ Plenty 
of room now, miss,” said the old man, step- 
ping admiringly aside from my sweeping bridal 
train. 
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BIRD LORE. 

Tux stork has always been regarded as the 
herald of spring. A very old tradition, recorded 
as early as the thirteenth century, states that the 
storks only adopt the form of birds in Europe ; 
but in the distant countries whither they wend 
their way every autumn they are human be- 
ings, and mk rely undergo an annual transforma- 
tion into storks on visiting the northern climes. 
The Swabian peasantry say that if a stork had a 
tongue he would speak, and then he would betray 
every body’s seerets, because he hears and sees 
everv thing. However, as it is, he manages to 
vive notice of any special occurrence by chatter- 
ing with his beak. These birds protect the house 
from lightning, and must therefore never be dis- 


na 





turbed 
Chere is a theory in North, Germany and Swa- 
ia that when a nest is manufactured for the 
which is occasionally done by putting up 


an old cart-wheel with boughs twined round the 

spokes, he will testify his gratitude to the owner 

of the house by throwing down a feather the first 

year, an egg the second year, and the third year 

a young stork. Then he recommences with the 
* feather, and so on, 


The demeanor of the stork on his first appear- 
ance is very important. Should he be chattering, 
the spectator will break a great deal of crockery 
during the ensuing twelvemonth; if silent, he 
will be lazy; if flying, he will be diligent. Thus 
say the peasants of Hanover and Mecklenberg. 
In the Altmark a stork on the wing signifies to 
a maiden that she will soon enter the bonds of 
wedlock ; but if stationary, she will be asked to 
ict as sponsor. Whoever has money in his pocket 
on first beholding the stork will never lack during 
the year, nor will he suffer from toothache. 

The superstition that the stork brings the chil- 
dren is current all over Germany. In Silesia the 
flight of a stork over.a house denotes the speedy 
arrival of a baby; while in the island of Riigen 
they say that unless the stork lays eggs the house 
will also be childless, and as the young storks 
thrive, so will the children. Nobody dare shoot 
a stork in Riigen, for then he weeps large tears, 
and each tear portends a great misfortune. The 
stork is very particular about domestic peace in 
the dwelling where he takes up his abode, and 
strife soon drives him away. Swabian peasants 
say that when the storks assemble for their win- 
ter migration the males and females all pair off, 
and should there be an odd one, he or she is 
pecked to death by the rest. The Westphalians 
declare that the old storks always throw one of 
their brood out of the nest if the number be un- 
even. In Oldenburg there is a curious theory 
that the autumnal gatherings of the storks are in 
reality Freemasons’ meetings. The pious monk 
Cesarius von Heisterbach remarks, in an ancient 
chronicle, that the storks are models of conjugal 
fidelity; and when a female stork attempts flir- 
tation with any other than her lawful husband 
she is brought before a jury of storks, and, if 
found guilty, they hack her to pieces with their 
long bills. 

In olden days, at the time when the swallows 
were expected, a solemn procession was formed 
by the whole household to the gate of the farm; 
then, at the first glimpse of the welcome visitors, 
the barn door was joyfully thrown open for them, 
It was believed that the swallows took a great 
interest in domestic affairs, and examined every 
thing closely on their arrival. If they found un- 
tidiness and mismanagement, they sang: 

“ Boxes and chests were full when away we went, 
Now we are back, they are empty; all is spent.” 
Various ceremonies must be performed the first 

time of beholding a swallow. In the Neumark, 

the person must wash his face to preserve it from 
sunburn during the year. In Tyrol, he must stop 
directly, and dig with his knife below his left 
foot ; he will then find a coal in the ground which 


coustant to one nest for seven years, they leave 
hehind them # small stone of great healing prop- 
erties, especially for diseases of the eyes. 


Killing a swallow is a crime which brings its 
own punishment ; but the penalty varies. In the 
Pusterthal, Swabia, and the Lechrain the slayer 
will have misfortunes with his cattle, for the cows 
will give red milk. At Nauders, in Tyrol, the 
criminal! will lose his father or mother, and in the 
neighboring Telfs “ the heavens will open,” 7. é., 
t will lighten. In the Ober Inn Valley the mur- 
derer’s house will be burned down; and at Sar- 
‘ans, in the Oetz Valley, the destruction or re- 
moval of a swallow’s nest will cost the life of the 
hest cow of the herd. The Westphalians say 
that the slaughter of a swallow causes four weeks’ 
rain; and if they are driven away, all the vegeta- 
bles in the garden will be cut off by the frost. 

Whoever bids farewell to the swallows at their 
autumnal departure will be free from chilblains 
through the winter. 

Swallows, also, have the gift of prophecy. In 
some parts of Westphalia the peasants tell you 
to look under your feet on the appearance of the 
first swaliow, for if thére should chance to be a 
hair, it will be of the same color as that of your 
future wife. A flight of swallows over a house 
in the Unter Inn Valley signifies a death, 

The cross-bill and the robin are likewise looked 
on as lucky birds. Every body knows the pretty 
legends concerning both birds, and how the one 
is supposed to have crossed his bill, and the oth- 
er reddened his breast, by endeavoring to pluck 
out the nails which fastened our Lord to the 
cross. In Spain a somewhat similar act of piety 
is attributed to the nightingale and goldfinch ; 

* When Christ for us on Golgotha 
Gave up His latest breath, 
The nightingale and goldfinch sang 
The mournful song of death.” 
In the Harz Mountains and in Tyrol the cross-bill 
is highly valued, as it is believed that this bird 
will take to itself diseases which would otherwise 





befall the family. He has possessed this virtue 
ever since his efforts to release our Lord from the 
cross. The presence of a cross-bill drives away 
gout and rheumatism, and even the water which 
he drinks or in which he bathes is used as a 
remedy for these complaints. Moreover, the 
Tyrolese cross-bill counteracts witchcraft, and pro- 
tects a home from evil spells and lightning. 

The robin is likewise a protection against light- 
ning, but woe betide the rash person who ventures 
to molest the robin or its nest. He will either be 
struck by lightning, or, as in the Zillerthal, he 
will become epileptic, or, in the Ober Inn Thal, 
his cattle will all give red milk, and even the wa- 
ter in his house will assume a ruddy hue. The 
despoiler of a robin’s nest will lose as many rela- 
tions in the course of the year as the number of 
young birds stolen. Absam and Schwaz are the 
only Tyrolese exceptions to the universal estima- 
tion in which this bird is held. At Absam it is 
said that the nest attracts the lightning, and at 
Sehwaz a robin flying over a house foretells a 
death. 
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BUFFALO AND ITS ENVIRONS. 

Wiruin the short space of fifty years the city 
of Buffalo has grown from an insignificant settle- 
ment into one of the great commercial centres of 
our Union. At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury it had no existence save in the imagination 
of a few venturesome Dutch speculators ; to-day 
it has a population of 134,573, and ranks fourth 
among the great cities of New York State. 

Buffalo was founded by the Holland Company 
in 1801, and for the first ten years it presented 
the appearance of a struggling country village, 
numbering about one hundred houses in all. In 
1812 it was made a military post, and during the 
progress of the war between the United States 
and England met the same fate that overwhelm- 
ed so many flourishing little towns on our north- 
ern frontier. The scanty garrison intrusted with 
the defense found themselves unable to hold out 
against their enemies, and the British and their 
Indian allies took possession of Buffalo. The 
unfortunate inhabitants were slaughtered, their 
houses burned, and their property destroyed. Only 
four buildings were left standing in the town. 
These were the jail (built of stone), the frame of 
a barn, a blacksmith’s shop, and the dwelling of 
a lady named Mrs. St. Joun. 

The preservation of the latter building was en- 
tirely owing to the courage and prudence of its 
owner, who, together with a neighbor, Mrs. Love- 
Joy, detetmined to remain and defend their homes. 
Losstna, in his Field-Book of the War of 1812, pub- 
lished by the Harpers, tells the story as follows: 
“Mrs. St. JoHN was a stout, resolute woman, I 
was informed by the venerable Dr. Trowsrivee, 
of Buffalo, who was there at the time, that he 
went to the house of Mrs. St. Jouy, begged her to 
leave, because the Indians would kill her, offered 
her the use of his horse for the purpose, and as- 
sured her that he would take care of her children, 
She said, ‘I can’t do it; here is all I have in the 
world, and I will stay and defend it.’ She did so, 
not by force, but kindness of manner, and her life 
and property were spared. Mrs, Lovesoy was not 
so prudent. She too was resolute, but resisted 
the Indians by force when they came to the house, 
They killed and scalped her, and left her body, 
covered with the silk in which she was dressed, 
upon the floor, On the following day, when the 
savages came into the town again to complete 
their work of destruction, her house and corpse 
were consumed. The latter had been laid out 
across the cords of a bedstead by a neighbor. 
Her son, Henry Lovesoy, now (1867) living in 
Buffalo, was then a lad of twelve years of age, 
and was in the affair at Black Rock when Bissuorp 
was repulsed, where he carried a flint-lock musket, 
too huge for his strength to bear it long. When 
the enemy approached at the time we are consid- 
ering, this brave-hearted woman said to the bey, 
‘Henry, you have fought against the British; 
you must run, They will take you prisoner. I 
am a woman; they'll not harm me.’ He fled to 
the woods. Her house stood on the site of the 
present Pheenix Hotel.” 

After the close of the war Buffalo was rebuilt. 
Its growth was not rapid, however, until the open- 
ing of the Erie Canal in 1825, which gave an 
immense impetus to Western emigration, and to 
travel and traffic on the great lakes. Buffalo 
soon became the distributing centre of the trade 
between the East and the West, and in 1832 it 
was incorporated as a city. In 1835 Black Rock 
village, two miles below, on the Niagara River, 
was incorporated with it. Since that time its ca- 
reer has been one of prosperity, and the city has in- 
creased in importance and expanded in size in ac- 
cordance with the development of the great West. 

The situation of Buffalo is a particularly ad- 
vantageous one. It lies at the eastern end of 
Lake Erie, at the head of the Niagara River, and 
at the junction of the latter with Buffalo River. 
The city rests upon a plain, which, from a point 
about two miles distant from the lake, slopes gen- 
tly down to the water’s edge. The uplands com- 
mand an extensive prospect of the lake and river, 
and afford beautiful situations for suburban res- 
idences. The city has a water-front of about 
two and a half miles on the lake, and about the 
same on the Niagara River. A portion of the 
river-front is a bold bluff sixty feet high. 

Buffalo has one of the finest harbors on the 
lakes. It is formed by the Buffalo River—a 
small stream, which is navigable for a distance 
of one mile from its mouth. The entrance is 
protected by a breakwater, which is 1500 feet 
long, upon the south side of the river. A break- 
water has also been constructed in Niagara River 
upon the north side of Buffalo River, by which 
means a new and capacious harbor has been 
made, In 1869 the United States government 
began the construction of a capacious outside 
harbor by building a breakwater, designed to be 
4000 feet long, fronting the entrance to Buffalo 





River at the distance of about half a mile from 
the shore. In addition there is a large number 
of slips and basins for the accommodation of 
shipping and canal-boats. The entrance to the 
harbor and the approaches from the river are de- 
fended by a small fortification called Fort Porter, 
situated on the heights north of the city. Often 
during the summer the entire harbor is crowded 
with all descriptions of vessels, and the scene is 
a very animated one. The amount of business 
done along the docks is immense, and large quan- 
tities of freight are transferred from vessels to 
the railroad cars. The New York Central Rail- 
road and the Erie both have their freight-houses 
in close proximity to Buffalo River, and vessels 
are unloaded and their contents placed in cars 
with comparatively little delay. A large light- 
house stands on the extreme end of what is known 
as the old breakwater, and doubtless its warning 
signals have averted many accidents to vessels 
entering the port. 

The position of Buffalo at the foot of the great 
chain of lakes gives it a marked commercial im- 
portance. The Board of Trade was established 
in 1844, and incorporated in 1857. For many 
years the business of the city was confined almost 
entirely to shipping and forwarding. Since about 
1862, however, its canal and lake commerce has 
declined in relative importance, owing to- the in- 
creased traffic of the railroads, and manufactur- 
ing enterprise has taken the lead. The grain 
trade of Buffalo forms the most important item 
of its commerce. The facilities for handling and 
storing grain are unsurpassed. The first grain 
elevator built on the lakes was erected at Buffalo 
by Josern Dart in 1843. In 1873 there were 
thirty-two elevators at the port, with an aggre- 
gate storage capacity of 7,415,000 bushels, with 
a capacity for transferring 2,883,000 bushels per 
day. Many of these elevating warehouses are 
costly structures of stone, or of iron and brick, 
or of wood with corrugated iron sheathing. 

As a place of residence Buffalo is an especially 
attractive city. Its summer climate is delightful ; 
an almost perpetual breeze from the west fans 
the eastern shore of Lake Erie. The average 
mean temperature of the three summer months, 
during which the most beautiful cities are likely 
to fail in attraction, was, during the five years 
from 1867 to 1871, 70.3° F. The streets of Buf- 
falo are generally broad, lined with shade trees, 
and cross each other at right angles. The plan 
of the city introduces many squares and public 
places. The private residences are commodious 
and convenient, while the public buildings present 
fine specimens of architecture. The most impor- 
tant of these are the United States Custom-house 
and Post-office, a large freestone edifice, of plain 
style, at the corner of Washington and Eagle 
streets, in which also the United States District 
Court is held; the State Arsenal, a handsome 
turreted structure of stone, in Batavia Street; the 
,Erie County Penitentiary, a capacious building of 
‘brick and stone; the State Armory, in Virginia 
Street, a large plain edifice of brick; and the 
General Hospital. The most notable church edi- 
fices are St. Paul’s Church (of which a view is 
given among our sketches), fronting Pearl Street, 
and St. Joseph’s Cathedral, in Franklin Street. 
The first of these, belonging to the Episcopalians, 
is built of red sandstone in the early English 
style; the second, the property of the Roman 
Catholics, is of blue stone, with white trimmings, 
in the ornamental Gothic style, and has a chime 
of forty-two bells. 

In addition to these there are two buildings, re- 
cently erected, of which Buffalo has especial rea- 
son to be proud. On the 24th of June, 1872, the 
corner-stone was laid, with impressive Masonic 
ceremonies, of the new city and county building 
on Franklin Square. The granite used in con- 
struction was from Clark’s Island, Maine, and the 
building is fire-proof throughout. The style of 
architecture is that principally used in Italy dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, and termed the Lombardic, 
resembling the Norman. The structure is in the 
form of a double Roman cross, with bases ad- 
joining, and extending longitudinally north and 
south. The body of the cross covers a space of 
114 by 255 feet, the arms and heads each having 
20 feet projection and 52 feet front. The tower 
is 40 feet square at the base, and rises to a 
height of 245 feet. 

Of charitable and educational institutions Buf- 
falo possesses an unusually large number. The 
Protestant Orphan Asylum, organized in 1835, is 
provided with a commodious and well-arranged 
building in Virginia Street. The St. Vincent Fe- 
male Orphan Asylum (Catholic), in Batavia Street, 
is under the care of Sisters of Charity, who also su- 
perintend the capacious and well-arranged hospi- 
tal in Main Street adjacent to the Buffalo Medical 
College. The St. Joseph’s Boys’ Asylum, at Lund- 
stone Hill, is another large establishment founded 
by the Roman Catholic Church; connected with it 
is a reformatory institution of excellent charac- 
ter. The Episcopal Church Charity Foundation, 
in Rhode Island Street, near Niagara, embraces a 
Home for Aged and Destitute Females, founded in 
1858, and an orphan ward, opened in 1866. The 
Ingleside Home, a well-sustained charity, with an 
excellent building in Seneca Street, presented by 
GrorGe W. Terrt, is designed for the reclamation 
of fallen women, and has been very successful 
since 1839, the date of its organization. 

In the higher branches of education the Catho- 
lic institutions of Buffalo seem to take the lead. 
Canisius College, founded by the Jesuit fathers in 
1870, affords instruction in a broad range of clas- 
sical and philosophical studies. In September, 
1872, a handsome new building, constructed of 
brick, with stone facings, was opened in Wash- 
ington Street, near Tupper. A preparatory and 
elementary school is connected with the college. 
The Heathcote School, in Pearl Street, is a class- 
ical academy established under the patronage 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The Mar- 
tin Luther College is a small seminary for the 
education of young men intended for the ‘minis- 








try of the Lutheran Church. The Young Men’s 
Association of Buffalo is a most flourishing insti- 
tution. It has a library of more than 30,000 vol- 
umes, and owns real estate valued at from $15( ),000 
to $200,000, including St. James’s Hall, the most 
popular audience-room in the city, in which the 
regular winter lectures of the association are held 
The large library building of the association is 
also occupied by the Buffalo Historical Society 
the Society of Natural Sciences, the Academy of 
Fine Arts, and the Mechanics’ Institute. The His. 
torical Society has accumulated a large library and 
cabinet. The Society of Natural Sciences possess- 
es a very complete and valuable collection of min- 
erals, presented by Cuartes Wapswortn, a good 
botanical and conchological cabinet, and a com. 
plete set of Professor Warn’s fossil casts. The 
Academy of Fine Arts has been put upon a firm 
footing by an endowment, and is rapidly founding 
a very fine gallery of painting and sculpture. The 
Mechanics’ Institute is building up a good library, 
and is in a flourishing condition. The Young 
Men’s Christian Union, the German Young Men’s 
Association, and the Catholic Young Men’s Asso- 
ciation are founding libraries for the use of their 
members. The Grosvenor Library is a public li- 
brary for reference, founded by a bequest of Sern 
Grosvenor, of New York. It was opened in 1871, 
and contains in the neighborhood of 10,000 vol- 
umes, chiefly important books not easy of access 
elsewhere. 

Buffalo can boast of one of the finest public 
parks in the country, both as regards extent, at- 
tractiveness, and beautiful surroundings. It is 
well located in the northwesterly portion of the 
city, adjoining Forest Lawn Cemetery, and the 
principal drives can be reached either by Dela- 
ware Avenue or Niagara Street. The establish- 
ment of the Park was authorized by an act of the 
Legislature, passed April 14, 1869, and since that 
time an immense amount of work has been done 
in the way of beautifying the grounds, laying out 
drives, planting trees, etc. The grounds, as select- 
ed by the Commissioners, cover in the aggregate 
some 495 acres, 110 of which are located east of 
the extended line of Jefferson Street. The name 
of “The Front” has been given to the grounds 
at the Fort Porter extremity, comprising about 
100 acres lying between Sixth Street and the ca- 
nal and Vermont and York streets. In this area 
Fort Porter is located. It has long been a mili- 
tary station of the United States, and is now gar- 
risoned by two companies of the First United 
States Infantry. The old stone fort was partial- 
ly destroyed by fire some years ago, and has nev- 
er been rebuilt. In its present state it resem- 
bles an ancient ruin. At this end of the Park is 
a magnificent view of Niagara River and the vil- 
lage of Fort Erie on the Canadian side, with its 
dark background of woods. To the left Lake Erie 
stretches away broadly into the distance, and the 
lake-shore is visible for many miles. The Park 
was laid out by the celebrated landscape archi- 
tect Mr. Frepertck Law Otmstep, of New York. 

Among the new attractions of this beautiful 
city is the splendid hotel of which a picture will 
be found in the centre of our double page of en- 
gravings. It was erected by Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
who is not only an accomplished and successful 
physician, but an able and honored member of 
our State Senate. In his latest undertaking, that 
of providing the public with an “ Invalids’ and 
Tourists’ Hotel,” where the pleasure-seeker shall 
find new opportunities for enjoyment, and the 
worn-out worker and invalid the rest, recreation, 
and medical treatment that he requires, Dr. 
Prerce displays the public spirit and sincere de- 
sire to benefit his fellow-men that have distin- 
guished him throughout his career. In selecting 
Buffalo as the place in which to locate his hotel, 
Dr. Prerce was guided by conclusions drawn from 
a careful consideration of certain climatic advan- 
tages characteristic of that city. It is a notable 
fact that, according to the vital statistics; Buffalo 
is the healthiest city in the United States, the 
death rate there being lower in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants than elsewhere throughout 
our country. Again, the refreshing breezes that 
blow constantly from the west contain health- 
giving properties, gathered in passing over the 
pure surface of Lake Erie. The water, also, which 
is drawn from a tunnel built far out into the Ni- 
agara River, is exceptionally free from those sub- 
stances that are likely to work mischief to the 
human frame. The site selected for the hotel, on 
Prospect Avenue, is especially attractive. It 
stands upon high ground, and commands a wide 
view of beautiful country. The material of which 
it is constructed is brick, profusely ornamented 
with trimmings of Ohio sandstone. In style and 
appointments the building compares favorably 
with any of a similar character that may be found 
either in Europe or America. Presenting a front 
of 209 feet, it has two gigantic wings each 125 
feet long. There are in all over 300 rooms, 
which it is estimated will accommodate 250 
guests. The distinguishing feature of the new 
hotel lies, however, in the fact that while nothing 
about it suggests the idea of a sanitarium, there 
is, nevertheless, provision made for the treatment 
of invalids, who, its founder hopes, will here find 
rest from the cares and anxieties which render 
medicine unavailing so long as the invalid remains 
upon the scene of his daily labors. In this the 
experienced physician shows the result of careful 
observation, and by way of providing the first 
requisite toward restoration to health, he offers 
the invalid a beautiful and convenient place of 
residence, where shall be found all the comforts 
and none of the cares and responsibilities of home. 

Dr. Prerce’s hotel completes, so to speak, the 
circlet of Buffalo’s attractions. Although one of 
the youngest cities of our State, the natural ad- 
vantages of her situation, the activity of her com- 
merce, the substantial nature of her industries, 
the elegance of her architecture, the comfort of 
her dwellings, and the salubrity of her climate 
enable her to rival most successfully our larger 
Eastern cities. 

















